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‘POETRY. Oo 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE QUEEN’S DISTAFF. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Around the distaff softly clings 
The hemp from which the captive spun, 
Full oft, until the flery sun 

Had fled afar on flaming wings; 

So slipped the days in dolor set, 

To the fair Marie Antoinette. 

The way that once had wound through flowers 
Was hedged about with darksome fears; 
Perhaps the flax was wet with tears 

As she beguiled the laggard hours. 
Though to a prison from a throne, 

Too much her mother’s daughter she, 
Weakly her fate, long to bemoan, 

So, from this string of ebony, 

The hemp, with skill she busy spun, 

And from her fears her thoughts she won. 











FARMERS’ WIVES, 

AmonG THE Mountanns, July 27, 1880. 
Walking by a comfortable farm-house, the 
other day, I was attracted by a remarkably 
fine lily, of a species new to me, which 
grew in a wooden urn on the doorstep. On 
closer inspection it proved so beautiful 
that my companion and I made bold to ring 
at the door and ask for farther information. 
We were at once cordially greeted by a 
cheery woman of middle age, who received 
with delight our praises of the lily, showed 
us a geranium and a fuchsia which rivalled 
it in her affections, and insisted on our go- 
ing into her old-fashioned parlor, where a 
magnificent ivy literally encircled the four 
sides of the room, from a single root in the 
corner. She had come to us from the wash- 
tub, but she looked perfectly neat, and was 
as ready to talk as we to listen. She had 
lived all her life in the house where we saw 
her; it had been occupied by three genera- 
tions of her own family before her; relics of 
their old-fashioned furniture were there, 
stoutly retained against the blandishments 
of furniture-hunters such as ourselves. Es- 
pecially curious was a quaint old mirror, 
with heavy gilt frame, and an odd little 
clock at the top. Here our hostess had 
been married, here she had borne six chil- 
dren, several of whom had died; she had 
lived for a year or two in Boston, ‘“‘hub of 
the universe,” but she liked the old home- 
stead better. She did all her own work— 
the children at home being still young—and 
she apologized profusely for the untidy ap- 
pearance of a room in which we could no- 
where detect a speck of dust. In her man- 
ners and language she would have appeared 
to advantage anywhere; and she would 
have met the wife of President Hayes, as 
Mrs. Hayes would have met her, on terms 
of simple, unpretending equality. 

She lived, to be sure, near the village, 
but 1 am constantly receiving the same sort 
of impression from the women whom one 
meets at the doors of lonely houses, far up 
on the mountain-side. Driving a long dis- 
tance, one day, in search of a lost spy-glass, 
I was directed at last up a by-road leading 
from a by-road, and ending at length ina 
solitary mountain gorge, where there was 
but a single house. I could not imagine 
what had brought a settler there, until I 
noted a fine ‘‘sugar-orchard” of maple-trees, 
the finest to be seen in that whole region. 
On my knocking at the farm-house door, it 
was opened by an old iady—I use the term 
advisedly—so neat, so kind, so agreeable in 
expression and manners, that a city visitor 





would have almost felt justified in engaging 
a month’s board at once, on the faith of ap- 
pearances alone. For twenty-five years she 
had lived up that lonely glen, going out of 
it only to attend ‘‘meeting” on Sunday, or 
to make rare purchases at the little village 
store; she did not seem to have thought of 
it as distant or solitary until all of her chil- 
dren had left the farm toseek their fortunes 
elsewhere; but now she confessed to a wish 
to leave it, not because it was in itself lone- 
ly, but because it was far from them. Con- 
sequently, she now hoped that ‘“‘he” would 
buy a farm nearer to other folks. 

It is possible that both these types may 
represent something above the average of 
farmers’ wives, in this mountain region. 
But the summer visitor who in his walks 
and drives so often notices this class in 
passing;—seen through the windows at 
work or seen at the door with the little 
group of children, so rarely absent—cannot 
help feeling encouraged, and yet sometimes 
saddened, by the thought of these patient 
and silent lives. How much “home,” 
means to them! How everything is con- 
centrated on the home! There is scarcely a 
distraction or a holiday in their whole ex- 
perience; they live almost wholly on the 
resources within their own doors, If peace 
and love prevail there, the women’s lives, 
though laborious and restricted, are simple, 
healthful and protected. If on the other 
hand there is any tragedy within those 
walls, how infinitely more wearing it must 
be than in cities, where there are at least 
neighbors and other interests, to relieve the 
terrible monotony of endurance. Let us 
hope that in this region, at any rate, in 
these neat white cottages clustering far up 
the mountain-sides, the peace and order 
within may correspond to that without; so 
that we may think only with content and 
gratitude on the service rendered every day 
to the nation by its farmers’ wives. 

T. W. H. 
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THE EDUCATION OF GARFIELD. 


Gen. Garfield does not at present favor 
extending the Suffrage to women, and he is 
honest enough to say so. Like many an- 
other man of level head and true heart, he 
has not yet made up his mind about it. I 
do not think he has advauced toward this 
mental-make-up since Jure 1869, when he 
made this honest statement, at the Com- 
mencement of the Spencerian Business Col- 
lege: 

e Laugh at it as we may, put it aside as a 
jest if we will, keep it out of Congress or 
political campaigns, still the Woman ques- 
tion is rising on our horizon, larger than the 
palm of a man’s hand, and some solution 
ere long that question must find. I have not 
yet committed my mind to any formula that 
embraces the whole question. I halt on tho 
threshold of so great a problem; but there 
is one point on which I have reached a con- 
clusion, and that is that this nation must 
open up new avenues of work and useful- 
ness to the women of this country..... 
At present the most valuable gift which can 
be bestowed on Woman is something to do 
which she can do well and worthily, and 
thereby maintain herself. Therefore I suy 
that every statesman may look with satis- 
faction upon such business colleges as are 
opening a career for our young women.” 

Now this will be hardly satisfactory to 
pronounced Woman Suffragists; but I would 
sooner test a man, on the Woman Question, 
according to his thoughtfulness and gener- 
osity to his own wife and daughters and to 
any woman holding financial relations tow- 
ard him, than I would test him by the mere 
words he writes for Woman Suffrage; if he 
snubbed and beat down any individual wo- 
man whom it was safe so to treat. I recall 
samples of both varieties of men. This 
may be a very petty, womanish way of re- 
garding the subject. But I think it would 
be the pettiest kind of ‘‘womanishness.” to 
withhold our support from a good man who 
gives us reason to believe that he would 
promote the general weal, merely because 
he would not promote one especial interest 
of our especial sex. When I hear a reason- 
ably honest and fair man declare his aver- 
sion or indifference to Woman Suffrage, I 
usually know who to blame. The people 
with whom to labor, in order to have the 
world convinced that it would be better off 
if women voted, are sometimes women, 

Meantime, whether we vote or not, it con- 
cerns us much, as denizens, at least, of the 
republic, to mark what sort of qualities re- 
ceive the quasi apotheosis of the presidency, 
It imports vastly whether the growing boys 
and girls around us shall behold blind force 
or supple and brilliant cunning enthroned 
by his countrymen. You behold these pow- 
ers about to triumph; you doubt almost 
whether there be a God in Israel; these run 
the machinery; they are centers of the 





“ring;” you hear their methods excused and 
applauded; the whole current of events 
seems sweeping them up to victory; when 
lo! they are gone. Some uncalculated un- 
der-tow has swept them away. That under- 
tow is the latent moral sense of the people, 
preferring in supreme moments to entrust 
its affairs to the true God,—not to gross 
Baal, or plausible Mercury, or superb Jove. 

When this deep, unspoken will of the 
people had compelled the Republicans to 
nominate an unblemished candidate, the 
next nominating conventions dared do no 
less; so we are honored by several upright 
men, each seeking to be our supreme execu- 


tive. 

Gen. Hancock’s warlike and patriotic an- 
cestry, his graduation from the academy 
and his reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at a town celebration, at fifteen— 
the age when Sophocles, the handsomest 
youth in Athens, sang at a feast in honor of 
Hellenic heroes—his West Point course—his 
military career—all make a record attractive 
and honorable; and I trust it is not unique 
among the officers of our army. 

But one who has ‘‘hoped, endured and 
been patient,” one who has contested with 
adversity, foot to foot and .hand to hand, 
every inch of his vantage ground—he will 
turn more lovingly to the story of Garfield. 
When two years older than was Hancock, 
when he read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to his admiring townsmen, Garfield 
had seen his first fond dream of ambition 
fade; and he was digging potatoes at seven 
dollars a month. Honor tohis good em- 
ployer, Mr. Patrick, who told him he was 
fit for something better, and helped him to 
find it! In many a boy whose circumstan- 
ces forma hedge instead of gateway, all 
passionate dissatisfaction and eager longing 
seem to crystallize in a great yearning to- 
ward that symbol of power and freedom— 
the sea. Who can tell what wild fervors, 
left in the blood by some sea-roving New 
England ancestor, tormented the inland 
boy? Fed on glimpses of far-off Erie’s 
“‘slaty-blue,” in pauses of wood-chopping, 
he was strengthened by the patient and 
legitimate plan by which he always pursued 
success,—in this instance, he followed the 
canal until he was fit for the lake, and then 
followed the lake until he could manage the 
ocean. Yet his wise plan came to naught 
finally, in a cold night-plunge, that left him 
with a dangerous ague. He thought of his 
mother, while he sat shivering, (some boys 
would have thought only how to get a hot 
drink.) He saw her lonely, perhaps missing 
him, not knowing where he was. He re- 
solved to go to her. Approaching home at 
night-fall he listened at the door; she was 
praying for him; and as he listened he first 
learned how she loved and longed for him. 

She nursed him for months, and saved 
him in the teeth of death, doctors and calo- 
mel. But, as he revived, the ocean-hunger 
revived. Now mark the mother-wisdom, 
‘You are still sick, my boy. If you goon 
the canal again at present, I fear you may 
be taken down again. You had better go 
to school this spring. If you can teach in 
the winters and go on the canal in the sum- 
mers, you will have employment all the year 
round.” 

As the mother foresaw, when he had 
really seen knowledge, his passion for that 
supplanted his passion for the sea, as Juliet 
supplanted Rosalind! 

It is a goodly life to read; tonic, invigor- 
ating, even in the gush of newspapers. and 
the slush of campaign pamphlets. I have 
read no wiser, nobler doctrine of education 
and of success than he has declared in ad- 
dresses like that before Hiram Institute, in 
1867, and before the Spencerian Business 
College, at Washington, in 1869. Mark 
how long ago he declared at Hiram what 
the wise men of the East are only beginning 
to practice. In 1867, he said: 


The student should study first what he 
most needs to know; the order of his needs 
should be the order of his work. Unpro- 
vided with that instinct which enables the 
lower animals to reject the noxious and to 
select the nutritive,—man must learn even 
the most primary truth that ministers to his 
self-preservation.... School committees 
would summarily dismiss that teacher who 
should have the good sense and courage to 
take her pupils, three days out of each 
week, into the woods and fields, teaching 
them the names, peculiarities, and uses of 
rocks, trees, plants and flowers, and the 
beautiful story of the animals, birds and 


insects which fill the world with life and , 


beauty. They will applaud that undefend- 
ed and indefensible outrage upon the laws 
of physical and intellectual life, which keeps 
a little child sitting in silence, in a vain at- 
tempt to hold his mind to the words of a 
printed page, for six hours out of twenty- 
four. Herod was merciful, for he finished h 

slaughter of the innocents ina day; but this 
practice kills by the savagery of slow tor- 
ture. At eight or ten years of age he is set 
to work on English Grammar, one of the 
most complex, intricate and metaphysical 





of studies, requiring a mind of much mus- 
cle and discipline to master it. Thus are 
uandered—nay, far worse than squander- 

—those thrice-precious years, when the 
child is all ear and eye, when its eager spir- 
it, with insatiable curiosity, hungers and 
thirsts to know the what and the why of 
the world and its wonderful furniture. We 
silence its sweet clamor by cramming its 
hungry mind with words, words, empty, 
unmeaning words. It asks bread and we 
give it astone. It is to me a perpetual 
wonder that any child’s love of knowledge 
survives the outrages of the school-house. . 
That man will be a benefactor to his race 
who shall teach us how to manage rightly 
the first year of a child’s education. .. . 

The New England township was the type 
after which our Federal Government was 
modelled, yet it would be rare to find a col- 
lege student who can make a comprehen- 
sive and intelligent statement of the muni- 
cipal organization of the township in which 
he was born or who can tell oem by what offi. 
cers its legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions are administered. One half the 
time which is now almost wholly wasted, 
in district schools, on English grammar, at- 
tempted at too early an age, would be suf- 
ficient to teach our children to love the 
Republic and to become its life-long de- 
fenders. 

Do you fear an undue tendency to util- 
itarian studies and the worship of the pres- 
ent? Hear this same level head on a great 
masterpiece of the past: 

Greek is perhaps the most perfect instru- 
ment of thought ever invented by man... 
As a means of intellectual discipline its val- 
ue can hardly be over-estimated. To take 
along and complicated sentence in Greek— 
to study each word in its meanings, inflec- 
tions and relations, and to build up in the 
mind, out of these polished materials, a 
sentence perfect as a temple, and filled with 
Greek thought which has dwelt there 2000 

ears, isalmost an act of creation; it calls 
nto activity all the faculties of the mind. 
That the Christian oracles have come down 
tous in Greek will make Greek scholars 
forever a necessity.... I insist that these 
studies can be made more valuable, and at 
the same time less prominent than they now 
are. A large part of the labor now bestow- 
ed upon them is devoted not to learning the 
enius and spirit of the Greek and Latin 
anguages, but to pedantic trifles. To 
study elaborate theories of the Greek accent, 
to toil over the innumerable exceptions to 
the yore | rules of poetic quantity, which 
few succeed in learning, and none remem- 
ber, these and a thousand similar thin 
which crowd the pages of Zumptand Kuh- 
ner, no more constitute a knowledge of the 
spirit and genius of a language than count- 
ing the number of threads to the square 
inch of aman’s coat, andthe number of 
pegs in his boots, make us acquainted with 
his moral and intellectual character. 

Referring to the restriction of Latin and 
Greek and the enlargement of modern stud- 
ies in the new course, the General said: 

I congratulate you that this change does 
not reduce the amount of labor required of 
you. If it did, [should deplore it. I be- 
seech you to remember that the genius of 
success is still the genius of labor. Occa- 
sion may be the bugle call that summons an 
army to battle; but the blast of a bugle can 
not ever make soldiers or win victories. 
Labor is the only human symbol of Omnip- 
otence. 

One day a shy yet resolute boy came, 
quaking, to consult an old doctor, who had, 
the boy thought, great knowledge of humaa 
quality. He modestly stated his desire of 
a liberal education and his doubt whether 
he had the fibre to acquire it and profit by 
it: “If you advise me to give it up, I shall 
feel content.” The good doctor, after 
about fifteen minutes consultation and ob- 
servation, bade him go in and win the liber- 
al education. I think more reasonable ad- 
vice was never given. 

Garfield lets us into the secret of his Sam- 
sonian powers of toil, in the close of his ad- 
dress to the Washington Business College, 
on the ‘Elements of Success:” 

limplore you to cherish, and guard, and 
use well the forces that God has given to 
you. You may let them run down in a 
year if you will. Take off the strong curb 
of discipline and morality, and you will be 
an old man before your twenties are passed. 
Preserve these forces. Do not burn them 
out with brandy, or waste them in idleness 
and crime.... Do not use them unworth- 
ily. Save and protect them, that they may 
save for you fortune and fame. 

I do not know whether Gen. Garfield will 
be our next President. It is given only to 
the daily newspapers to know with absolute 
certainty who will be elected. But I know 
that whether it bein our Republican palace; 
in the modest and refined home at the corn- 
er of Thirteenth and I. streets, or on the 
farm at Mentor, the household which has 
himself, his mother and his wife, will al- 
ways make domestic virtue seem beautiful, 
mental culture desirable, and even that sus- 
picious thing, success, respectable. 

Mary 8. WITHINGTON. 


Washington, D. C. 


The French Government has ordered that 
a course of teaching in agriculture be in- 
troduced into every primary school in the 
country. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rosa Bonneur was once apprenticed to 
a dressmaker. 

MADAME CARLA SERENNA is the first wo 
man who has been elected to membership 
in the Imperial Royal Society of Austria. 

Mrs, Margaret Y. Lonaey, of Cincin- 
nati, is one of the most reliable and earnest 
workers for Suffrage in Ohio. 

Miss Frances CoLenso, daughter of the 
Bishop, has written a book on the Zulus, 
and presents Cetywayo as a peace-loving 
and magnanimous ruler. 

Miss Stoney Paut Grin, the author of 
“I Want to be an Angel,” has died at New- 
ark, N. J., at the age of sixty years. She 
was born in Birmingham, England. 

Miss ELLA Cummins, who was the witness 
to the shooting of the actor Porter by the 
Tuffian Texan, Currie, complains of alack of 
courtesy to her during the trial. Everybody 
smoked during the proceedings. 

CaroLine E. Hastinas, M. D., for the 
past seven years lecturer and demonstrator 
in the school of medicine,{Boston Universi- 
ty, has been appointed to the full professor- 
ship of anatomy. 

Ex-Empress EvGenre landed at St. Hel- 
ena on the 12th, inspected the house where 
Napoleon died, then visited the} tomb in 
which the remains of the emperor were first 
deposited. She afterwards embarked for 
England. 

Miss ANNE Wurtney has completed her 
statue of Sam. Adams. It is after the model 
of the fine one the government ordered of 
Miss Whitney for the capitol at Washington. 
It was unveiled in Boston, July 5th. It 
stands not only as a monument to Sam. 
Adams, but is an enduring proof of the 
genius and skill of Miss Whitney. 

Mrs. Saran D. Merritt has presented 
the editor of the Woman’s JouRNAL with a 
copy of the Boston Gazette and County Jour- 
nal, bearing date Aug. 6, 1759. It is a rare 
old document; and a vivid pen picture of the 
times a hundred and and twenty-seven years 
ago. The old paper would hardly know it- 
self beside the Boston papers of to-day, with 
its quaint type, its simple, queer advertise. 
ments, and its straight-forward editorials. 

Miss Anna E. Dickinson is now engaged 
in completing the play she is writing for 
Miss Davenport, who will appear in it at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre in September. Miss 
Dickinson will probably open her first en- 
gagement for the season in San Francisco, 
appearing as ‘‘Anne Boleyn,” and extending 
her tour eastward. There is every reason 
to predict a brilliant,success as her dramatic 
power is unquestionable. 

QUEEN Victoria is said by an English 
writer to have been “‘painfully astonished 
and unexpectedly disappointed” over the 
Republican nomination. It is added that 
she saw General Grant several times while 
he was in England, and took ‘‘a great liking 
tohim.”” She subscribed for several copies 
of the work describing his tour around the 
world. The books were specially bound for 
her, and cost over $40 a set of two volumes. 

Mrs. JANE Grey SwissHeELM has just 
published, in Chicago, a volume entitled 
“Half a Century.” It embraces an account 
of her life, with incidents connected with 
the most distinguished men and women 
with whom she has come in contact during 
the last fifty years. She was an early aboli- 
tionist, a Woman Suffragist, a costume 
reformer, a newspaper editor, and, withal, 
a very talented woman. 

MoruHER STEWART, the apostle of the wo- 
man’s temperance crusade in Ohio, is now 
working among the women of the South, 
and, though she has found it impossible to 
transplant the Ohio style of doing business, 
she has formed a women’s temperance union 
at Atlanta, Ga., with Mrs. Gov. Colquitt as 
its president, and has bonded the Christian 
women in several other towns of Georgia,to 
use their social influence in behalf of tem- 
perance principles. 

Mrs. NAGLE, of Salem, Mass., who was 
brained with a hatchet by her tenant last 
week, has shown a spirit of mercy too touch 
ing to go unrecorded. In an interview with 
one of the city pastors since the sad affair 
happened, she expressed unreservedly her 
full and hearty forgiveness of the man who 
had passionately sought her life, and gave 
directions that his family be allowed to con- 
tinue their residence in her house, even if 
they should pay no rent. Mrs. Nagle has 
contributed liberally to the support of Fath- 
er Knight’s Bethel, on Derby street. She 
has manifested a lively interest in these 
meetings, and that this interest was not 
wholly superficial is evident from the mate- 
rial aid she has rendered it, and the many 
acts of kindness she is known to have pcr- 
formed in behalf of those who needed help. ° 
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BY HOLME 2 BINCKLEY. 


There is a beauty in afi common things. 

The myriad insects on their gauzy wings, 
Performing each its plain, unshowy task, 
Of whom oft-times the wise may stop to ask, 

“Why so much beauty in such lowly deeds? 
Why such rich splendor wasted on the weeds?"’ 

“Beauty for beauty’s sake,’ they all reply. 

«We do not care for praise, nor yearn and sigh 
To scale the summits gazed on by the crowd 
Who mar the beauty with their praises loud. 
Beauty, because great nature has ordained 
That all her temple windows should be stained 
With richest hues, and ail the sounds be sweet 
That fall upon the ear, or senses greet. 

Each act done well is beautiful and fine; 
And every touch of nature most divine.” 


For the Woman's Journal. 
NATURE AND THE POETS. 


BY MRS. J. OLIVER SMITH. 


[Ss aggested by the article “Nature and the Poets” 
ina number of Scribner's Monthly, in wets the 
finds fault with our American poets for mak- 
ing ; ment use of the flowera and birds of English 
The critic ow] should aye beware, 
When brother owls berating, 
He fall not headlong in the snarl 
For his poor victims waiting. 
If native bard should never rest 
On foreign mountain summit, 
Nor sound the waters of the west 
With oriental plummet, 
The native prophet, who repeats 
Oar doom for ill-requital, 
Should scarce from England's poet Keats* 
Stoop to purloin a title! 
The poet knows not east nor west 
His rare selections making; 
If England's daisies please him best 
He has them for the taking; 
The garlands of our own fair June 
No added grace can borrow, 
But aye the “Flowery Thorn o’ Doon” 
Is symbol of Love’s sorrow. 
If bird of Ind. can lend a tone 
Of rare and perfect sweetness, 
The feathered songster is our own, 
To aid our strain’s completeness. 
And who that Shelley's ‘‘lark”’ has heard 
In melody ascending; 
Till each poetic pulse is stirred, 
The heart with Nature’s blending, 
Can symbolize our modest bird 
Of clover, weeds and grasses— 
E’en though the song in childhood heard 
All other far surpasses? 
While slow the critic ‘‘Burroughs” through 
His accidental mountains, 
Our springs of song, may deep and new 
Well up from eastern fountains. 
For every wave of perfect song, 
In all its rythmic changes, 
Doth to the whole wide earth belong, 
And not to district ranges. 
The poet of the torrid land 
In polar breeze may shiver, 
His mortal hand may touch the strand 
Beyond the Lethean River. 
No home hath he on land or sea, 
No haven but Endeavor; 
Nature, his university, 
His page—the great forever! 








* TNature and the Poets, ” by John Keats. 


THE PLAYMATE OF JESUS. 


[Mary Howitt’s translation of a poem by Herder.] 
Among green pleasant meadows, 
All in a grove so wild, 
Was set a n.arble image 
Of the Virgin and her Child; 
Where oft on summer evenings 
A lovely boy would rove, 
To play beside the image 
That sanctified the grove. 
Oft sat his mother by him, 
Among the shadows dim, 
To tell how the Lord Jesus 
Was once a child like him. 
And now frem highest heaven 
He doth look down each day, 
And sees whate’er thou doest, 
And hears what thou dost say. 
Thus spake his tender mother, 
And on an evening bright, 
When the red round sun descended 
"Mid clouds of crimson light. 
Again the boy was playing, 
And earnestly said he, 
“Oh beautiful Lord Jesus, 
Come down and play with me. 
“T will pluck the flowers the fairest 
And weave for thee a crown, 
I will give thee red ripe strawberries 
If thou wilt but come down. 
“O holy holy mother, 
Put him down from off thy knee, 
For in this silent meadow 
There are none to play with me.” 
Thus spake the boy so gentle, 
The while his mother heard, 
And on his prayer she pondered, 
But spake to him no word. 
That self same night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy; 
She thought she saw young Jesus 
A-playing with her boy. 
*‘And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thou hast brought to me 
Rich blessings shall be given 
A thousand fold to thee. 
“For in the fields of heaven 
Thou shalt roam with me at will, 
And of bright fruits celestial 
Shalt have, dear child, thy fill.” 
Thus tenderly and kindly 
The fair child Jesus spoke, 
And full of careful musing 
The anxious mother woke. 
And thus it was accomplished, 
In a short month and a day, 
The gentle boy so lovely 
Upon his death-bed lay. 
And thus he spake in dying: 
“O mother dear! I see 
The beautiful Lord Jesus 
A-coming down to me. 
“And in his hand he beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 
And red and juicy strawberries; 
Dear mother let me go.” 
He died, and that fond mother o 
Her tears conid not restraia; 
But she knew he was with Jesus, 
And she did not weep again. 





BETSEY REMINGTON’S 
QUILTING. 


BY VIRGINIA T, SMITH. 


The huge outside doors of the great Rem- 
ington farm-house stood wide open to the 
morning sun. Motherly lilacs looked cheer- 
fully in at the open windows, and armies of 
apple blossoms sent in the compliments of 
the season on the freshest breath of the day. 

From the farm-yard came the familiar 
sound of milking, mingled with an occa- 
sional ‘‘So, Molly!” and the wild excitement 
of the feathered tribe, running, flying and 
gathering, in answer to the shrill call forthe 
morning meal. 

Within the farm-house kitchen the 
‘“‘women folks” were all astir and bustling 
with festive preparations. 

The woman element in the Remington 
household was the masterful one. There 
lived no one for miles around who did not 
know the widow Remington. She was a 
woman guiltless of poetry or ideality, but so 
rounded and compacted of thrift, forehand- 
edness and faculty, that no one was more 
noted and quoted, or commanded more es- 
teem than she. 

When Betsey, her only daughter, was 
“turned of three,” she was started on the 
regular course of instruction at the ‘‘dees- 
trict” school hard by, said course including 
sewing, knitting, the marking of samplers 
and the making of work-pockets. At five 
years old and when Miss Sally Nash, the 
teacher, had been twice invited to tea in 
order that the matter should be fully con- 
sidered, it was duly decided that Betsey 
should begin a bedquilt and that the ‘‘but- 
terfly fashion” was, on the whole, the pat- 
tern best adapted to her youth and her 
mother's materials. No matter that to little 
Betsey it was at first, and long continued to 
be, a most incomprehensible affair. She 
carefully overhanded her basted patch-work 
an hour each summer day. Each autumn 
it was packed in the big red ‘‘chist” con- 
taining many another family treasure, 
while each returning spring saw it repro- 
duced, counted over, measured and calcu- 
lated; and gradually another summer’s 
patient labor was added thereunto, until 
finally it was pronounced, by Miss Sally 
herself, to be complete. 

Pretty Betsey Remington was now eigh- 
teen, and mistress of her needle, as a squad 
of comforters ard quilts gathered in her 
closet as the result of her handiwork could 
attest. 

However, this baby attempt had lain in 
blocks, as she had left it, and had been 
shown to the Remington relations far and 
wide as ‘‘our Betsey’s fust work.” Now it 
had been put together, and tomorrow was to 
be quilted, and in the preparation of the 
festal supper that would follow, the house- 
hold were earnestly engaged. 

To one unfamiliar wlth the thrifty sim- 
plicity and the toothsome dishes of the olden 
time, it is impossible to describe the results 
of those early morning hours, or the odors 
peculiar to them that rose up and made 
sweet savor before the makers of the feast. 
The oven door had been set wide, and the 
sheet of flame that went streaming up its 
sooty flue contrasted strongly with the sub- 
dued bluze of the old-fashioned fireplace. 

Mother Remington, in short gown and 
stuff petticoat, with sleeves tucked well 
above the elbow, stood on the broad stone 
hearth, stirring the crisp potatoes in the 
long-handled frying-pan and slowly turning 
the rotary gridiron on which a steak was 
broiling over the coals. 

“Come, Jim, whip up yer forrerd horses,” 
said she to her son, who at that moment 
came in with a hat full of eggs and two wet 
and discouraged little ducklings in an old tin 
pail, knocking each other down in their 
trembling efforts to stand on their feet. 
“Come, come, we’ve all been to breakfast.” 

“T’m on hand, mother, like a basket of 
chips,” said the boy, setting down his load, 
and taking » hasty but severe scrub from the 
tin basin at the back door. ‘‘A feller’s got 
to ketch a bite as he can git it, when the 
wimen folks want anything in this house.” 

The food being now securely harvested on 
dish and platter was set before him smoking 
hot. After a hearty meal, the boy arose 
from the table and slowly wiping his mouth 
on his jacket sleeve and, leaning on the back 
of his chair, watched his mother, who swept 
with heavy tread from buttery to storeroom, 
gathering:a variety of things on one end of 
the kitchen table, which she was packing 
into a hamper. 

‘‘Run Jimand bring me that piece o’ fresh, 
in the little tin pail in the well, and haul up 
the butter box quicker.” 

‘Mother, who’s goin to git all them things 
anyhow!” said Jim as returning he placed 
the dripping pail and box before her on the 
table. 

‘Well, give ear now, for I hain’t no time 
to talk twice.” 

“Stop to old Miss Buckley’s and give her 
this roll o’ butter, and tell her it’s the fust 
real out and out grass churnin’ I’ve hed this 
spring; then go on to widder Jones’s and 
leave this batch o’ sparrowgrass and this 
piece o’ roast and that rhubarb pie; and git 
away, for conscience’ sake, afore she has 
time to think where it come from. I'd 
ruther be whipt that to hear her talk it all 





over to the Dorcas or the prayer meetin’, 


, 


with the hull kit and boodle on ’em hearin’ 
on her. I low the widder Jones is a good 
neighbor, but she does hang on like a nor’- 
easter, and her tongue runs like a mill clack. 
Come, now Jim, make tracks.” 

Jim shook the hay seed from his hat, 
grasped the hamper, and started for the 
wagon house, but was not destined to set 
forth so easily. 

“Jim— Jim Remin'ton — whose be your 
ears?” 

Jim was tucking a well-worn buffalo over 
his ample load, aad, without looking up, 
shouted: ‘‘They'’re hitched on all right, 
mother. Go ahead!” 

‘“‘There’s a lot o’ arrantsI tended to send 
by yer. Go round by Jim Busley’s and 
tell him he can hoop my barrels any day 
and bring me up six more bee hives; and 
ask Joe Slater to come after the fust rain 
and plough the Docia lot, and then go on to 
the store. I’m usin’ up putty clost today. 
Tell Wells to send me two pounds of his 
best store candles — my last dippin’ runs so 
they’d be sure to grease the quilt—a dozen 
sticks — well, mabbe a matter of a pound of 
cinnamon, a ounce o’ nutmegs, six good 
juicy lemons, half a pound of his best Hy- 
son and my yaller box full of sugar. 

“Good land a Goshen, mother, haul out 
yer quill and figger ’em down.” 

‘‘My hands ain’t fit, no more, be yer, 
Aunt Polly’s, she’s nussin’ yer ducks, and 
Betsey’s as busy as a bee in a punkin blow. 
Come home around by Squire Lyonses and 
ask Miss Viney the housekeeper to change 
that setting o’ eggs with me, and tell the 
Squire (raising her voice) that Betsey’s 
quiltin’ comes off to-morrow and she'll be 
desput disappointed if he and Enoch don’t 
come round to tea and help us to shake the 
quilt in the evenin’.” 

“Oh! Mother Remington,” said Betsey, 
looking up with a disturbed face from the 
fine table cloth she wasironing; ‘‘you know 
I don’t want ’em, at least, I don’t care 
about their coming.” 

‘Betsey, child, don’t be a foolin’ with 
good fortin’,” said Mrs. Remington, I’ve 
told yer pa a thousand times when he was a 
livin’ that you was jest like him. Now that 
highheadedness o’ yourn is a real Remington 
streak. What in posset be you goin’ to say 
to folks; that’s as good as any other notice- 
ment fur’tino.” 

Betsey deposited her iron at the fire with 
a will, and with her sweet face somewhat 
discomposed ran to the door, and leaning far 
out and speaking in an undertone, said, 
‘Jim, ask them at the store if the letters 
have come this week, and be sure to save a 
ninepence to pay the postage, and then stop 
at Eliza Moses’s and tell her I shall expect 
her real early and ask her to wear her rob- 
roy shawl; I want mother to see it.” 

‘‘Bob what?” shouted Jim, ‘‘I can’t tackle 
all yer women’s names and notions,’”’ aud 
the little old pony, obeying the word of com- 
mand, started forward with good courage, 
and the rest of the sentence was lost in the 
crunching of clam shells under the wheels 
of the lumber wagon. 

‘“‘Who under the sun be you expectin’ a 
letter from?” said Mrs. Remington, reaching 
out to close a blind and gazing steadily into 
the girl’s face. 

Betsey dropped her dark eyes on to her 
calico van-dyke with most perceptible con- 
fusion. 

Aunt Becky might possibly write to say 
she is coming over with the girls to-mor- 
row.” 

" “Write! | Your Aunt Becky write a let- 
ter? She might a writ if she’d had a vision 
of the Day of Demption, but nothin’ less 
would hist her to that pitch. Betsey, be yer 
senses clean gone?” 

‘(My senses are not at all bewildered, 
mother, and I am not going to be afraid to 
tell you that I hoped | might hear from Hen- 
ry Creighton,” and a gleam of honest defi- 
ance darted from the full brown eyes. 

**Tee dimon, tee dee! I say for’t, ain’t you 
never goin to git over the foolish nonsense 
you showed for that schoolmaster?” pursued 
her mother, with great asperity. ‘I’ve talked 
myself hoarse and blind about it. { should 
think you’d see—” but at this instant 
Mother Remington’s quick eye caught sigevs 
of over-rising in biscuits, doughnuts, loaf 
cake. Quickly conveying the two former to 
a cooler locality, she lifted a huge pan of 
cake risen to overflowing to the table, and 
both hands were quickly employed in its 
‘‘working over.” 

“Betsey,” sLe continued, your contrariness 
will ruin you. Poverty, shiftlessness and 
book-larnin’, it seems to me, are chains that 
cling closter than a brother to that meechin 
kind of individooul — a teachin’ man. How 
ken you take up with such a chance and 
give Squire Lyonses son, Enoch, the go by. 
I'll venture what you dare he'll make as good 
a pervider as you'll find in all the country 
round. Why, you’d oughter seen what a 
husband his pa, the old ’squire, made his 
ma, she that was Mahaly Price. Why, she 
had a real peg and fillet for her foretop, and 
no other woman in the town wore the bunnit 
ribbins she did.” 

“I don’t see how they could,” said Bet- 
sey, mischievously. 

Mrs. Remington taking no notice of this 
remark pursued the subject to its end. ‘‘The 
squire made nothin’ of payin’ two and six- 
pence or even three and ninepence a yard 





for’em. I can’t doubt it for Harri’t Enoch 





tailored there year after year and she told 
me. She had a real sale carpet for her front 
room, a bull chiny set of ‘flowin’ blue’ for 
her table, a posy bed sot out each side of her 
front door, and a chaise to ride out in, let 
alone her saddle and pillion.” 

“I shan’t meddle with ‘em, mother,” said 
Betsey, provokingly. ‘‘I think Enoch will 
need them all to help him settle in life.” 

“Well, you mark my word, Betsey Rem- 
ington. I wouldn’t give a four-pen-sap- 
peny towards supporting any man that 
didn’t pertend to know how to farm it, and 
was cracked on grammer.” 

“I would't argue no longer,” said mild, 
peace-loving Aunt Polly, who had just given 
the finishing touch of polish to the pewter 
plates and dishes that adorned the dresser 
and now sat meekly rubbing the silver 
spoons. 

It was easy to see, although she had re- 
mained silent during this entire episode, 
where her feelings were, from an occasional 
beaming and compassionate look directed 
over her spectacles at Betsey. ‘‘You know, 
sister Hetty,” she continued, ‘‘the good 
Book says the greatest of all virtues is 
Charity.” 

‘I don’t want none of your blind passages 
throwed up to me, Polly. I never see noth- 
in’ in my Bible that sot a premium fair and 
square on shiftlessness, and I don’t want my 
child brought up to think so either, but 
you'll beat round the bush to make it right 
for her from now till doomsday. A saint 
would grow lawless with you to read his 
futur for him. Betsey must know the real 
ginewine truth of livin’, and I shall see to it 
that she does,” she added, as she set the cake 
tins, now filled with the delicious compound, 
on the broad mantel-piece in readiness for 
the oven, and, lighting a candle, went with 
emphasis in her tread down the cellar stairs. 

Betsey had pressed the last fold into the 
handsome home-made damask, and opened 
a draw near Aunt Polly to deposit the iron- 
ing sheet and holder, giving ber the while 
such a wveful glance as greatly touched the 
old lady, who was fain to comfort her. 

‘Don’t say too much,” she murmured; 
‘‘your ma’s as sot as a stun boat and as 
quick as rate day. Only be patient, and it 
all may turn out bettern’ you think.” 

Betsey’s determined little face grew scar- 
‘et even to her hair; and hearing her mother’s 
returning footsteps she flitted into the but- 
tery to avoid her searching gaze. 

Widow Remington’s buttery was of the 
ideal New England order. Scoured shelves, 
spotless and white; rows of milk pans, in 
which the cream had set in rich yellow 
folds; a host of jugs and jars ranged round 
the lower shelf, the cookey crock; the arti- 
choke and cucumber keg; the pickled pep- 
pers; the round of dried beef; the high shelf 
of cheeses, flanked at one end with honey 
and the other with jelly and preserves, and 
the handy and humble corner for cold 
victuals. 

As Mrs. Remington came in and deposited 
the pitcher of currant wine for the pies in 
progress, Betsey stood at the cupboard at its 
far end, apparently absorbed in reviewing 
and wiping the china plates, while her 
thoughts went wandering out into the un- 
known world in search of a beloved form 
and face. 

And so the long morning went by in the 
pleasant, thrifty kitchen till the household 
affairs reached a most happy climax. The 
kitchen was sweet with straying odors, and 
the ease of the culinary compounding was 
something wonderful to witness. There was 
no touch in New England cookery unknown 
to Mother Remington, and she managed the 
situation like one to the manor born. 

*Tury, Ketury,” called Mrs. Remington, 
without stopping her beating of eggs, to a 
little girl sporting with Rover in the door- 
yard. ‘‘See if ’Ratio is out to the corn house, 
and tell him to come and clear the oven out 
for me. By the time he’s swept it out I shall 
be ready to set in. Tell him to bring along 
the oven broom. Pick up your sun bonnet; 
don’t let Rover chaw it inter flinders. Here’s 
a bunch o’ raisins and a piece o’ cake for ye. 
I'l hand it through the pantry winder.” 

“Certain it does beat all how Hetty takes 
to that child,” soliloquized Aunt Polly as 
she hung the silver cloths to dry on the stoop. 
“No wonder poor Roxy Harris died easy 
when she’d lodged her little gal with Hetty. 
She never humored one o’ hern so, nor 
thought o’ letting anybody else. I can see 
that sister Remington fails every day.” 

‘‘Betsey,” called her mother, ‘‘I’ve ‘sot 
in,’ and shall leave the cleanin’ up for you 
to look after, while I watch the buking. 
Bring down my best gingham and get me my 
broad white linen apron, and bring ’em to 
my bed-room, while I’m slickin’ up, and 
get my spectacles out the stand drawer, and 
lay the weekly paper along with ’em. You'll 
find it under the piller to the settle. I hev 
to hide it” (apologetically); ‘‘If 1 don’t it’s 
all read to pieces afore I get to it.” 

Betsey dutifully supplied her mother's + 
wants; and as if to conciliate her, Mrs. 
Remington said: 

‘You're a good girl, Betsey, but it’s my 
bounden duty to keep yer from flyin’ up in- 
to the face o’ Providence. Girls need a sight 
o’ admonishin’.” 

In an incredibly short time after the dishes 
were all in place, and ’Ratio’s wife, living 
near, came into do her accustomed part, and 











the white pine floor was scoured and sanded 
to a high degree of excellence, when Betsey 
hung the kettle on, for the restful cup of tea 
her mother so enjoyed after her morning's 
work, 

In her own little room she made her sim. 
ple toilet, smoothed her hair and fastened a 
clean white vandyke about her waist, its 
snowy ruffle circling her pretty throat, and 
tied on a clean apron, pausing as she did so 
to gaze for the twentieth time from the little 
south window down the road, in the direc. 
tion of sture and post-office. 

At last the old horse came in sight. Well 
she knew his sober trotting and the faint 
rattle of the old one-horse wagon, but Jim 
was not alone, and whoever could be with 
him. 

The old wagon rattled on into the yard 
past the window, and Betsey, with wide eyes 
and palpitating heert, realized who it was 
that had taken them so unawares. She came 
down stairs, rushed past Rover, who, 
stretched at length on the door-step, raised 
his head with a suspicious sniff, and in an- 
other moment felt her hand clasped by Hen- 
ry Creighton. 

‘*Well,” said Jim as he threw the reins on 
the horses back and stooped to unfasten the 
trace; ‘‘I hed so much business on hand I 
took a pardner, but I be blowed, Sis, if I 
didn’t forgit about your post-office after all.” 

No need of apology. Jim could talk if he 
chose, but nobody heard him or cared what 
he said. They lingered a minnte, and then 
walked slowly and in the most absorbed 
manner in the direction of the garden. 

Jim’s unpracticed eye followed them as 
he energetically stripped the harness from 
the horse and led him by his fore-top to the 
drinking trough. 

“I reckon that wan’t the kind o’ mail she 
was worrin’ over,’’ he mused. She seems 
tickled to death to see him; what do they 
want out there, I wonder, nothin’ there, but 
lettis, rare ripes and green currants, and 
them not fit for pickin’.” 

The low swinging blossomy boughs shut 
them from sight or sound. The little hirds 
flitting about on the tree-tops were too happy 
in their love, and too busy in their life to 
notice them, and just exactly what he said 
er how he said it, we can never know, 
Blissfully happy were their faces, however, 
as they turned back to the house some half 
hour later and sought Mother Remington 
in the kitchen. The wide swing-table was 
laden with the delicious cookery of the day, 
while the vacant oven and its open door 
told the secret of the broken watch. The 
weekly had slipped from her hand, and 
Mother Remington was in the land of 
dreams. 

Very hurriedly she resumed her self-pos- 
session and listened to the young lover's full 
story, as with Betsey’s hand in his he stood 
before her. There was a dignity and earn- 
estness in his manner that compelled both 
attention and respect. 

“Such good fortune has befallen me that 
I have come to talk it over with you,” he 
said. ‘I have been offered a partnership in 
my Uncle Job’s store, he to furnish capital, 
and I to relieve him in every way, by taking 
the care and responsibility of the business; 
in other words, he asks me to be a son to 
him. He is alone in the world save me. I 
am now through studying and Uncle Job 
wants a home in which we may live together. 
Now I ask your gracious permission to take 
your daughter Betsey, whom I ardently do 
love, to make our home an earthly paradise. 
I have won her consent and pray you will 
not refuse to make us happy. 

Mother Remington wiped her eyes with 
one corner of her starched linen apron, rose 
from her chair returned to it and finally 
spoke. 

‘Young man, I owe you no ill will, and 
I know that Betszy loves you. I never 
agin shall lay out to do this, or that, or 
t’other, cause in all human concait it would 
not turn wut as I ’tended to hev it. I give 
her to you fair and above board, knowin’ 
that every hair in her blessed young hed is 
a honest one. 

“She’s been my little girl, and I give the 
heart out o’ my body when I give her to you. 
Sorrer and loss comes fast enough in this 
world, and maybe it’s the best way to scrape 
up and save what true love squeezes into 
it.” 

Aunt Polly’s dear old eyes were dim with 
tears as she stroked her false front with one 
hand and gave Mrs. Remington the other, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Now I’m proud of you, sister 
Hetty, for you speak the things which be- 
come sound doctrine.” 

‘And now comes a hard point to settle,” 
urged Henry, ‘My uncle is obliged to go 
out to his possessions in Holland Purchase, 
and will be absent some time. He is obliged 
to start from New York on Saturday of next 
week or wait the next convey<nce, which 
will not leave in months, I must return to 
help him off and to assume his duties. The 
stage leaves to-morrow night at six. Must I 
go alone or will you grant me my wife? 
Remember,” he added with quiet dignity, 
‘that my courtship has been a long one.” 

No word was spoken to settle the matter, 
but Jim declared it a master stroke of econ- 
omy that the quilting feasts andthe wedding 
supper should be one and the same. 

When Betsey Remington sought her room 
that night a glorious moon was silvering the 
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silent earth, and as she sat by her window 
she tried to still the tumultuous beatings of 
her heart and to recall all the later events 
of the day. She went forecasting into the 
morrow, but could think of nothing with 
steadiness or quiet, in this first flush of her 
great rejoicing; but sbe smiled to herself 
and said, “To think of our quilting being 
turned into our wedding day—Henry’s and 
mine!” 





oe 


MONTENEGRIN WOMEN. 


The life of Montenegrin women may be 
epitomized in two words—work and suffer- 
ing. In some countries women work as 
much as men— in others more; but on the 
Black mountains they alone do the work of 
both men and beasts of kurden. The vari- 
ety and intensity of their sufferings baffle 
description. I do not hesitate to affirm 
that nowhere else does the female sex live 
in such a wretched condition. 

Outbursts of wild joy, nuise of gun-shots, 
clashing of glasses, and songs and dances, 
accompany the birth of a boy in Montene- 
gro; gloom and disappointment hang over 
the house, if a girl comes to increase the 
number of the warrior’s children. Should 
you congratulate on the birth of a daughter, 
he is sure to cut short your intended com- 
pliment by saying, ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
’tis a girl,” and sometimes ‘‘’tis a snake.” 
The poor little thing grows up ignored and 
despised, unti! her bodily strength becomes 
in some way a source of revenue to the fam- 
ily. The boys monopolize all the affections 
of both mother and father. The former 
frequently suffers the tortures of Niobe, but 
for fear of her husband dares not show her 
daughter any tenderness. The little waifs 
of the Montenegrin family can hardly walk 
about the house before they are initiated 
into household work, and sent up the moun- 
tains to gather dry wood, Return they must 
in the evening, bending under loads that few 
men would care to carry, or they get a sound 
flogging and no supper. The flower of their 
youth prematurely fades, because nature has 
no time to shape and develop their forms. 
Excessive labor stamps their faces with pre- 
cocious age and a repulsive manliness. The 
body of the woman of the Black mountains 
is ill-shapen and most ungraceful. She is 
wanting in that elasticity which is the soul 
of all form. Her carriage is heavy, her step 
long, and her shoulders are huckle-backed, 
like the shoulders of all who pass their lives 
in journeying up and down mountainous 
roads with loads in keeping with their phys- 
ical strength. She walks with her head in- 
clined on her breast, as though she was 
crushed by the feeling of her own abjectness. 
No wonder, therefore, that she looks on the 
erect figures of her father, brothers and hus- 
band as on superior beings,1n whose presence 
she ought to tremble and keep silent. No won- 
der that those superior beings, in turn, never 
miss an opportunity to assert their superior- 
ity and to rivet the chains by which they 
keep her as submissive as a slave. 

Outside of household duties the woman 
of Montenegro has no opportunity to de- 
velop her mental faculties. It is only of late 
years that little girls have been permitted to 
attend such schools as the country affords. 
The improvement, however, cannot be very 
great fora long time, as the necessities of 
every-day life absorb all their time, and the 
customs of the country confine the female 
sex within the narrow and brutalizing sphere 
of the lowest manual labor. Long will they 
be doomed to climb recks and leap from rav- 
ine to ravine to carry home the needed fuel 
and provisions. These women, strange as 
it may seem, pride themselves on the hard- 
ships they endure. One day, while going to 
Nieso by the mountain path, I met a num- 
ber of them carrying up the baggage of a 
party of English tourists. One was seated 
ona rock crying bitterly. On being ques- 
tioned concerning the cause of her grief, 
she replied that she had been insulted by one 
of the party. He had told her that she would 
never be able to carry her share of the bag- 
gage to the top of the mountain. 

The novelist in search of plots and intri- 
gues will lose his time by visiting the Black 
mountains. Aside from patriotism and self- 
denial there is no romance inthe life of a 
Montenegrin woman. The rude mountain- 
eers have no gallantry. They shrink from the 
simplest civilities to women. A compliment, 
even to the girl he loved, would subject the 
young Montenegrin to ridicule. Young 
girls travelling alone in the heart of the re- 
gion are safer than those under escort. Woe 
to the man, however, who dare address her 
an improper word. She would have a pro- 
tector in every passer-by, and on reaching 
the village a score of young men would vie 
with each other for the honor of washing 
out the offense with the blood of the offen- 


der. 
On market days the women pour from 


their huts to the village. They go up and 
down the mountain—there is always some 
mountain to climb—in a long line, Indian 
file, after the manner of lamas travelling 
the Andes. To break the monotony cf the 
winding trails they join in choruses or sing 
national hymns or love ballads. Though 
rude and rudely sung, these ballads impress 
the stranger. Lively chats follow the sing- 
ing, the confused words reaching the ear of 
the tourist in waves of strange sounds, which 
vividly recall the tower of Babel. Eloquence 
is a natural gift with Montenegrin men and 





women, Their language is strikingly figu- 
rative, and their lives empty and monoto- 
nous. The most ordinary event assumes the 
importance of an epic poem, and they talk 
it over for years, If the phalanx passes a 
spot marking an accident or a murder, the 
conversation is hushed,and a mournful song, 
running from rank to rank, fills the air. 
The music is wild, solemn, and impressive. 
Apparent grief marks the countenances of 
the mourners, but as soon as they have 
passed the commemorative spot their con- 
versation is resumed,as though nothing had 
happened. 

Deprived of all moral and social pleasure 
enjoyed by her sex elsewhere, it might be 
fancied that the woman of the Black moun- 
tains would find in her home a reward for 
the hardships she endures, and for her unre- 
mitting devotion to the men of her family. 
Nothing of the kind. Within the compass 
of the domestic walls the men are even more 
brutal than despotic. However careful the 
wife, the husband finds a pretext for scold- 
ing and grumbling. The wife who remon- 
strates is soon convinced that silence is the 
best policy. No Montenegrin woman dares 
concern herself in her husband's affairs. 
Whether he goes out or comes in,she is not 
permitted to make any inquiry, nor show in 
any way that she worries over his prolonged 
or unusual absences. When he is absent 
his wife, though threatened with death, will 
never reveal his whereabouts, No husband 
writes to his wife, no matter how long he is 
away from home. In the vicinity of Mustar 
Il met a woman whose husband had been 
two years at Constantinople. Through a 
friend’s indiscretion she learned of his 
whereabouts sixteen months after the sepa- 
ration. At first I thought I had met with a 
very rare exception, but I soon discovered 
that it was the general rule. A Montenegrin 
laughed at me when | expressed indignant 


surprise. ‘‘Write to a woman— one’s own 
wife?” said he in scorn. ‘‘Are we doves or 
men?” 


The woman of the Black mountains rare- 
ly accompanies her husband in his excur- 
sions. When she does she always dresses in 
mele attire. If the husband cannot avoid 
betraying his wife’s incognito, he will say 
with embarrassment and ill-concealed vexa- 
tion: ‘‘I beg pardon; tis my wife.” Should 
they meet on the road, the woman must 
withdraw, and, if possible, take another 
path. Out of the house they appear as 
strangers to each other—aye, as enemies 
who cannot bear each other’ssight. If they 
can by no means avoid meeting, the hus- 
must either light his pipe, wipe his musket, 
or arrange the harness of his horse—any- 
thing to prove that he has not noticed his 
wife, else on the morrow he would be the 
laughing-stock of the village. These semi- 
brutes consider it a lasting disgrace to appear 
in public with their women.—ASpringfield 


Republican, 
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A PIONEER WOMAN. 





One of the most remarkable women in 
New York State is Mrs. Catherine Loper, 
who lives with her daughter, Mrs. Ketchall 
Lyon, in Rathboneville, Steuben county. 
She is in her ninety second year, and is in 
the enjoyment of perfect physical and men- 
tul vigor. In 1823 she settled, with her 
husband and seven children, the oldest child 
being twelve years of age, near where Rath- 
boneville now stands. The region was lit- 
erally an unbroken wilderness, and in the 
midst of it, says the Utica Observer, Loper 
commenced the clearing up of a farm, 
and getting out timber. A small log 
house was erected, the nearest neighbor be 
ing miles away. 

Mrs. Loper and her oldest son were Loper’s 
sole aids. ‘I have sawed fifty five big pine 
logs a day, for weeks at a time,” says Mrs. 
Loper. ‘With the help of my oldest child, 
I cut with a cross-cut saw the greater part 
of the logs my husband ran into the mill in 
winter. I have taken my end of the saw 
many a time, with my husband at the other 
end, and standing in snow knee-deep, have 
sawed logs all day,stopping only long enough 
to prepare meals for my family. When, 
after we had cleared up a few acres of land, 
and got it in crop, my husband began mak- 
ing trips down the river with rafts that I 
aided in getting together from the log-cut- 
ting ty the river bank, I have remained at 
home alone with my children for months at a 


‘ time, the trips and necessary business in 


getting a good market sometimes requiring 
my busband’s absence for half a year. In 
order to reach home he had to come most of 
the way from below on foot through the 
woods, and it was not possible, therefore, 
for h‘m to return until his business was set- 
tled for the trip. At such times I took care 
of the horses and cattle, and did all the 
farm work except ploughing, which I hired 
aman todo: Besides this, 1 had all my 
housework to do, and my brood of little 
ones to care for. The woods were filled 
with wild animals, wolves being especially 
plenty and panthers yet abounding. Deer 
actually ran in droves through the woods. 
After machinery was introduced for carding 
wool and preparing the rolls, it was a very 
easy task for me to spin 100 knots a day, 
and entertain company all afternoon at that. 
My skill became known all around the 
neighborhood, and the spinning of 100 
knots was such an uncommonly large day’s 





work that a cloth draper of Penn Yan, 
named Squires, made a bet of $50 with my 
husband that I could not doit. I went to 
work atsunrise, and by three o’clock in the 
afternoon I had the 100 knots completed. 
Squires paid the $50, and gave me $10 be- 
sides, so I made $60 by one day’s work. I 
have accomplished this large task many a 
time since I was eighty-five years old, and 
I am not sure but that I can do it now. 
Since that time I have made over 300 pair 
of socks, mittens, wristlets ard other knit 
articles,” 


os 
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COOKING SCHOOLS. 

With cooking schools by Miss Corson, 
and kitchen gardens by Miss Huntington, 
we may expect by and by some rare house- 
keeping, and, at least, rational enjoyment in 
living. What Miss Corson is doing is known 
to everybody; but it is not so well known 
that Miss Huntington — who, by the way, is 
a niece of Bishop Huntington—1is most 
successfully teaching young children, in a 
bright, cheery way, and with all the delights 
of rhythm and music, the art of sweeping, 
bed-making, dusting, setting and waiting on 
tables, and all else appertaining to the 
duties of the household. She has already 
established eleven schools in New York, be- 
sides having classes in Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and not a few other 
cities, It is not surprising that a charitable 
work like this, which began in a humble 
and quiet way, is constantly enlarging, and 
that it is certain to excite the interest of the 
public at large, and especially of that por- 
tion of it whose souls have been distressed 
by inefficient housekeeping on the part of 
ignorant and careless servants.— churchman, 

o> o—_—_—__—__—__ 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 





A good husband makes a good wife. 
Some men can neither do without wives 
nor with them; they are wretched alone in 
what is called single blessedness, and they 
make their homes miserable when they get 
married; they are like Tompkins’ dog, 
which could not bear to be loose, and howl- 
ed when it was tied up. Happy bachelors 
are likely to be happy husbands, and a hap- 
py husband is the happiest of men. A well- 
matched couple carry a joyful life between 
them, as the two spies carry the cluster of 
Eshcol. They are a brace of birds of Para- 
dise. They multiply their joys by sharing 
them, and lessen their troubles by dividing 
them: this is fine arithmetic. The wagon 
of care rolls lightly along as they pull to- 
gether, and when it drags a little heavily, or 
there’s a hitch anywhere, they love each 
other all the more, and so lighten the labor. 
—John Ploughman, 


Vacation Reading, 


CONCORD GUIDE BOOK. 


Edited by GEO. B. BARTLETT. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. Containing descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all points of Historical and Literary inter- 
estin and about the old town of Concord, Mass. 


BARK CABIN ON KEAR- 
SARGE. 


Out of School series. By EDWARD A. RAND. 
Price, 30 cents. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge. 


ONE CENT. 


Out of School Series. By ROSE HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, and other favorite authors. Price, 
30 cents. As bright and jolly a collection of sto- 
ries as any bey or girl would wish to read, fall of 
illustrations and brimming over with fun and frol- 
ic. 


WHAT SHE SAID AND 
WHAT SHE MEANT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. This 
popular series is enriched with another volume 
from the facile pen of Pansy, who always has 
some important lesson to teach or principle to 
illustrate, 


PEOPLE WHO HAVEN’T 
TIME and CAN’T AFFORD IT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. 
The lesson to be drawn from this story is that when 
one resolutely sets about a good work, success is 


sure if backed by persistence, courage and perse- 
verance. 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED 
FARMING. 


Idle Hour Series. By DOROTHEA ALICE SHEP- 
ERD. Price, 50 cents. A piquant narrative of an 
actual experience, 


POOR PAPA. 


Idle Hour Series. By MARY W. PORTER. Price, 
50 cents. Pronounced the most brilliant and en- 
tertaining SUMMER BOOK issued for years. 


WIDE AWAKE 


for July, has special attractions. Twenty cents a 
number, $2.00 per year. For sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or sent post paid by 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 




















O DITSON & CO. are the Sole Agents for the Uni" 
ted States for the extensive catalogue of 


Novello’s Musical Publications. 


Among them are more than a thousand Anthems and 
Choruses, Part Song and Glee Books, Cantatas, Ora- 
torios, Operas, &c., &c. Send for Catalogue! 

We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Easy Instruction Books, of which very 
popular ones are, THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. (50 
cents, by Cummines. THE ART OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. ($1.), by Paver. THE ORGAN. ($1.), by 
Dr. Srarver. SINGING. ($2.), by Ranpecorn, 
MUSIGAL FORMS. ($1), by Paver. HARMONY. 
($1,), by Dr. Starner. INSTRUMENTATION, ($1.), 
by Prout, and THE VIOLIN. ($1.), by Tours. 


Send for Gen. Garfleld’s Grand March, (40cts.) and 
Hancock's Campaign March, (40 cts.) Fine music 
and elegant portraits of the Presidential Candidates. 





TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL to examine, during the 
summer, the books needed for their winter's work. 
We mention, THE TEMPLE, ($1.), and THE VOICE 
OF WORSGIP, .$1.). for Singing Schools and Choirs; 
and for the latter, THE AMERICAN ANTHEM 
BOOK, ($1.25) and EMERSON'’S ANTHEM BOOK, 
($1.25). For High Schools, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, (1); for Common Schools, WHITE ROBES 
(30cts.); and for Temperance work, TEMPERANUE 
JEWELS, (35cts.) and TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 
(12cts.) All are Frrst-cLass books. Don't fail to ex- 
amine. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Overland from Japan. 


We havea Large Invoice of 


OSAKA 
RUGS 


In choice Patterns and Colors. These Rugs are 
made by the peasants in the provinces of Yersu and 
TAMBA, Japan, from the fibre of Mulberry Bark and 
Cotton, worked together. They are hand-made, are 
very strong and durable, can be washed without fad. 


ing the colors, and are. 


Desirable for Summer- 


Houses and Chambers, 


Very 


They are well worth inspection. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
167 & 169 Washington street. 
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ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





. 
it) 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
<(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS, Zsa 
“Graders by Mall Or ex piese rotaptin Keiended io, 
ihc bas ees 
MWabhatntin aa si 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


“ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in a 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Seboois. 
Girls are prepared for any college receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

kag Fo td have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with tary Drill, and the girle have a pleasant play- 
room with a priate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most oper 
and yy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His 
tory, ogous, upon a large public square which 

an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

hp Warmed and Ventilated, 

and in every way commodious. It can be mepotiet. 
and the principals consulted from 9 1% to 1 o’clock on 
Wedn ye and Saturdays during —— and daily 
on week days, on and r Sept,1. fatal es can 
be had at the stores of A. liams & Co., Thos, 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=x=ETsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 


The lectures of the seventh year be October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a prelimin examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degr:e 
in Medicine and ouraney as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan ‘emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the seaeetere 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBO.L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


IN THE 


OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions throagn a 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Gerenny. k rg 
ly, Switzerland, France, etc. All the capitals, lead 
ing art centres, and most picturesque places to 
be visited. London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
etc. The Scottish, Italian and Swiss Lakes. The 
Adriatic Sea. The High Alps. Several of the Chief 
Alpine Passes to be crossed. 

he Eastern Tours to take place in the autumn and 
to include all points of the greatest biblical and his- 
torical importance. 

Special trips in connection with the t Sunda 
school celebration in London, and the fiandel Festi- 
val at the Crystal Palace. Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergan. 

Eight different sailing dates. Company select— 
Number in sections limited. Free drives in 
all Principal Cities. All travel, hotels, etc., first 
class. Special concerts. Additional advantages 
and more extended routes, making the excursions 
the cheapest and grandest ever announ 

PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 

A48 page pamphlet, giving full iculars, sent 

free. Address, i vounsE 
Boston Mass. 

















ESTABLISHED 1846. 


ARSTON 


9 | 


DINING:| 
ROOMS. | 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and it Cup of Tea or Coff th 
aes ones a Ric’ Stew 


, 15 cents; T- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and deligngies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very le 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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OMAN’S 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
to discontinue and until pay- 


ment of all arrearages > — aa 
The receipt of the a sufficient receipt o' 
by Ba Fthe change of date on 
e is a receipt for als. 

Ould be made the first or second week after 
money is received. pts not be sent unless 


urpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their aoe ons and to forward money 
| = the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





| 








BUSINESS FIRST. 


Will every reader of these lines look at 
once at the envelope of his paper, and see 
whether the subscription for this year is 
paid? 

We have a list well paid up, but some 
subscribers are in arrears. Let all such re- 
mit at once. Those who desire a receipt 
should send astamp for its return. But the 
change of the date on the envelope is an 
acknowledgement of the receipt of the 
money. L. 8. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Full instructions to women how to be as- 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. L. 8. 


= 
oe 


IS IT ALL A SHAM? 





The State Conventions and the Nomina- 
ting Conventions of all the States and of all 
the parties have been held. Beginning with 
that in Kansas, the first State Convention, 
the republican platform put forth contained 
a resolution expressed in the strongest terms, 
in favor of ‘‘the equal rights of all citizens.’’ 
Words similar to these have been in all or 
nearly all the platforms of all the parties. 

Now, what does this parade of respect 
for “the equal rights of all citizens’ mean? 
There are at least twelve millions of women 
who are denied the highest right of the 
citizen. viz.; the right of the ballot, while 
unequal laws like coals of fire burn into the 
very lives of widows, wives and mothers all 
over the land. Doesa single State or Na- 
tional platform mean by its mouthing of the 
words ‘‘Equal rights,” a defence of, or pro- 
tection to any legal or political right of wo- 
men? The Prohibitory party does. But, of 
the ruling parties, neither of them have the 
remotest intention or desire to do anything 
to establish the rights of women. They 
were asked, on the spot where they put out 
their ‘Platform of Principles,” to include 
political rights for women. But they had 
only contempt for the asking. One is sick 
and disgusted at such shameless hypocrisy. 
It is like the Irishmen who cry out for land 
for the Irish, and in the next breath say 
«The Chinese must go,” and never have an 
inch of land on the Continent. More than 
half the respect and sympathy for the needs 
of the Irish, vanishes before the intolerant 
and clanish cry for itsown race. So the in. 
terest women feel in the success of either 
political party decreases before the lying 
pretence of ‘‘respect for equal rights,” while 
each party spurns at the rights of women. 

Kansas, at its grand quarter century cele- 
bration, put on no sackcloth, that day or 
since, because it has left the heroines of the 
“Border Ruffian” times to be the political 
equals of the unpardoned criminals whom 
they keep in their State prison. On the con- 
trary, they brought to the platform the wo- 
man who, when the city of Lawrence was 
without ammunition, went, at the peril of 
her life, through the lines of the enemy, 
where no man dared to go, and returned 
safe with the much needed powder. They 
brought her to the platform that the gather- 
ed thousands might see the courageous wo- 
man who had done such royal service for 
the young State of Kansas, How opportune 
the occasion for the rulers of the State gath- 
ered there, to pledge themselves on the spot 
that their first legislative action should be 
to secure political rights tothe class that 
counted in its ranks such aids to the State! 

Mrs. 8. N. Wood was not the only hero- 
ine in Kansas. . The platform might have 
been filled with women, who, in Border Ruf- 
fian times stood agair and again in the 
deadly breach. They shonld have stood 
together on that quarter century day. Over 
them should have been conspicuous the 
words, 

“DISFRANCHISED CLASSES.” 
‘*Idiots, Lunatics, Criminals, and Women.” 
Over all should have been writtea, 

‘‘PEERS OF JEFFERSON DAVIS.” 
Each woman should have held a blood red 
banner, inscribed in black letters, 

“POR SERVICE RENDERED TO THE STATE.” 

But Kansas put out no such banner, or 
class description, and made no good pledge. 
Its great day passed into history. Its brav- 
est and best citizens read the Republican 





party platitudes about equal rights, to feel 
their cruel hurt, and to know how empty 
and mocking they are. 

Then General Garfield declares ‘‘that the 
wounds of the war cxnnot be wholly healed 
until every citizen, rich or poor, white or 
black, is secure in the free and equal enjoy- 
ment of every civil and political right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and the laws, and 
that the National Government should exert 
all its constitutional authority to this end.” 

But he gives no brave, rallying call to es- 
tablish the civil and political rights of 
women who nursed the wounded soldiers, 
in camp and hospital; who, through all the 
long years of war, worked day and night to 
make and send supplies to the soldiers, or 
for the great army of women, widowed and 
childless, whose husbands and sons lie dead 
for their country. 

The great majority of women at the 
North are Republicans, made so by the good 
service that party rendered the slaves. If 
they had votes and the party had cortinued 
to deserve them by its respect for principles, 
it could keep its ascendency forever. But 
each recurring state and presidential elec- 
tion revives anew the conviction that the 
resolutions of political parties in favor of 
equal rights are words, mere words never 
intended to be carried out, sham and hypoc- 
risy. 

I am a republican, but I find it impossible 
to prevent a growing disrespect for a party 
that has no where in it even that negative 
courage, which, accepting the inevitable, 
saves and binds to itself the influence which 


is sure to find expression somewhere. 
L. 8 





WHAT IS THE LAW? 


There is trouble in Ohio in regard to leg- 
islation which was purely masculine, and 
yet strange, to say, it does not seem perfect. 
Something more than a year ago the Ohio 
Legislature passed a law permitting women 
to be notaries public. Two or three women 
were commissioned, and have served under 
the law. But the attorney-general of the 
State has lately given an opinion that the 
law is unconstitutional, the constitution or- 
daining that no person shall be appointed 
or elected to any office in the State unless he 
possesses the qualifications of an elector. 
As women are not electors in Ohio they 
cannot be notaries public, ‘fa notary public 
is an officer, and the attorney-general holds 
that he is. These women who were com- 
missioned notaries are therefore without 
legal status as such, and, of course, cannot 
transact the business of a notary. This pro- 
vision of the Ohio constitution will also 
prevent women serving as school officers, 
or as trustees of State institutions. If this 
opinion of the attorney general stands as a 
correct interpretation of the law, nothing 
but an amendment of the constitution will 
open the way to women to hold any office 
in that State. 

In New York last winter a law conferring 
School Suffrage upon women was passed 
and signed by the governor, which was also 
said to be unconstitutional. This readi- 
ness to secure additional rights for Woman 
is commendable and desirable. But cer- 
tainly more care is necessary that legisla- 
tion shall be according to the constitution. 
Do not the above failures show that ‘it is not 
good for man to be alone” as a law-maker, 
and that here, as elsewhere, he needs a ‘‘help 
meet for him?” L. 8. 





THE BOOT ON THE OTHER FOOT. 

It is not very long since a wife could not 
own what she earned, or make a will, or ex- 
ecute a deed, or own her children or her- 
self, and even now she can have no name of 
her own. But when the husband is repre- 
sented as able to do none of these things, it 
gives a new view to such a humiliating po- 
sition, by whomsoever held. The Springfield 
Republican says: 

The strenuous advocate of Woman’s rights 
can find her paradise among the Bolonda 
negroes: of Central Africa, if a recent writer 
is to be believed. It is their law that wo- 
men shall sit in the council of the nation; 
that a young man on entering the matrimo- 
nial state shall remove from his own village 
to that of his wife, and in forming this rela- 
tion he shall bind himself to provide his 
mother with wood so long as she shall live. 
The wife alone can divorce the husband, 
and the children in that event become the 
property of the mother. The men cannot 
enter into the most ordinary contract with- 
out the permission of the woman head of 
the domestic circle. 


Yet this inability is no worse for the hus- 
band than the wife. L. 8. 





FRESH PROOFS. 


Wherever coeducation exists, the prvofs 
arey | of the ability of women to kee 
pace with men in studies of every kind. 
The facts are valuable for women, because 
they have been educated to believe in the 
intellectual superiority of men. They will 
also be good for men who have had tlv same 
education, and for whom a little ‘‘sitting 
down upon” will be very good. 

The Atheneum (London) says that the ad- 
mission of women to the Arts and Science 
classes at University College, London, has 
been justified in every way. There has been, 
during the session now closed, a perfect 
working of the system; the number of men 
in the college, instead of being diminished, 
has considerably increased; and at the late 





distribution of prizes in the Faculty of Arts 
the women took a very honorable place 
among their fellow-workers. Of 68 prizes 
the men took 52, the women 16; of 103 first- 
class certificates the men took 65, the wo- 
men 38; of 50 second-class certificates the 
men took 40, and the women 10; of 52 third- 
class certificates the men took 50, and the 
women 2. Althoughina former year the 
highest mathematical prize, a scholarship 
of $250, has been taken by a woman, this 
year women have not yey armen them- 
selves in mathematics; they have been dis- 
tanced also by the men in the fine-art classes; 
but they have won first places in political 
economy and in Latin and Greek. 

In this locality also, the testimony of mixed 
schools and colleges is to the same effect, 
and goes far to annul the assumption for- 
merly pompously made, that women were 
not competent to master the highest studies. 
It is a new education, silently going on, 
which will put the next generation of wo- 
men on a very different footing in regard to 
education, from this one. So the slow, sure 
gains are made. L. 8. 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 





General Arthur’s manly and spirited letter 
of acceptance has been received with gen- 
eral approval. His reference to civil service 
reform is especially sound and practical. He 
says: 

“It seems to me that the rules which 
should be applied to the management of the 
public service may properly conform in the 
main to such as regulate the conduct of suc- 
cessful private business. Original appoint- 
ments should be based on ascertained fitness. 
The tenure of office should be stable. Posi- 
tions of responsibility should, so far as prac- 
ticable, be filled by the promotion of worthy 
and efficient officers. The investigation of 
all complaints and the gegen of all 
official misconduct should be prompt and 
thorough.” 

Stability of tenure of office during good 
behavior is the basis of civil service reform, 
and the explicit recognition of that fact by 
the Republican candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency is gratifying. Whatever may have 
been the difference of views between him- 
self and the administration of President 
Hayes, there is no doubt that Gen. Arthur is 
a man of convictions, who has ‘‘the courage 
of his opinions.” This wasshown in the cele- 
brated ‘‘Lemon case.” When Mr. Lemon, 
a Maryland slave-holder, more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, brought his family and 
slaves to New York, on his way to Texas, 
it was Arthur, then a young lawyer, who 
acted as counsel for the slaves, who resisted 
their removal, and who fought the case per- 
sistently from court to court till he finally 
wrung from the Supreme Bench of New 
York a reluctant decision that slavery was 
the creature of State law, and that the slaves 
were emancipated by the act of the master 
in voluntarily bringing them upon free soil. 

It was Arthur again, who acted, some 
years afterwards, as counsel for a colored 
woman, who had been ejected from a New 
York horse-car by the conductor, after she 
had naid her fare. Arthur obtained for her 
an award of $500 damages from the horse- 
car Co., and thus established the right of 
colored people to ride in the public convey- 
ances uf New York. 

These salient points in General Arthur’s 
career are in marked and honorable contrast 
with those of Mr. English, who at the same 
period, sought to fasten slavery upon the 
people of Kansas by a bribe, and who was a 
representative of the lowest phase of North- 
ern subserviency to the slave power. 

H. B. B. 
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FIAT DOLLARS FOR CONGRESSMEN, 


The Boston Transcript says that 


Fiat dollars, or rather dollars which con- 
tain about twelve cents’ worth of ‘‘fiat,” 
continue to accumulate in the national 
treasury, displacing gold, which has de- 
creased there, while it has increased in the 
national banks. As we have all along in- 
sisted, there is only one course to be pur- 
sued with ‘‘the dollar of the fathers.” Melt 
it up and sell it for what it will bring, or 
coin it into dollars that are worth a dollar. 
Take the swindle out of it. 


We will suggest a use for these undesira- 
ble dollars which nobody wants to take. 
Let Secretary Sherman pay them out to con- 
gressmen in settlement of their salaries. 
Then they would make haste to repeal the 
law and stop the coinage. H. B B. 
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DENTISTRY FOR WOMEN. 

Now that public opinion has been in a 
great measure won over to the idea of Wo- 
man’s right and duty of self-support, the 
great object is to open up new avocations, 
where women can avoid competition with 
each other. The least desirable kind of oc- 
cupation, for man or woman, is one which 
simply draws daily wages or stated salary, 
without the exercise of any special skill or 
technical aptitude, which leads to nothing, 
and which can be taken up fora pittance by 
any number of necessitous people. If a 
man or woman has acquired some useful 
mechanical art, like setting type, or using 
tools, or cooking, or generai housework, or 
making hats or bonnets, or cuiting and fit- 
ting dresses, or raising fruits and flowers, 
competition, in their cases, is limited to the 
comparatively few who have learned to do 
the same thing. So, too, in professional 
life, a physician competes only with other 








physicians, a minister only with ministers, 
a lawyer only with lawyers. But these more 
attractive and profitable avocations are al- 
ready so crowded wlth men that success is 
slow and difficult. With dentistry, the case 
is otherwise. Good dentists are not numer- 
ous; and when once their skill is recognized 
there is plenty to do at remunerative prices. 
It is safe to say that half of the community 
lose their teeth by neglect, or because they 
do not feel able to afford to pay the ordinary 
charges of a dentist, or because they do not 
understand the importance of employing 
one. An exchange says: 


There are, as is well known, more and 
better dentists in this country than in any 
other, for the reason, it is believed, that 
there is greater need of them and that they 
have ample occasion for practice. Ameri- 
cans have, unquestionably, more perishable 
teeth than the English; probably than the 
French or Spanish. But whether they have 
worse teeth than the mass of Italians, Ger- 
mans, Russians, or other races, is by no 
means certain. The common people, even 
many of those in tolerable circumstances, in 
other lands, neglect their teeth, rarely going 
or thinking of going, to a dentist. But 
here, as a rule, almost everybody, especially 
in towns or vill of any size, takes more 
or less care of his teeth, and depends on art 
to make up for the ravages of nature. This 
is clearly shown by the fact that not less 
than 12,090 dentists, or one to every 4,000 
inhabitants, findsemployment in the United 
States. A prominent dentist has lately pub- 
lished an article in which he declares that 
about half a ton of pure gold—representing 
some $500,000—is annually used for filling 
teeth in the republic, and that nearly four 
times as much material of a cheaper sort— 
silver and the like—is used for the same 
purpose. He estimates that only three cen- 
turies would be needed to put all the gold 
coin now in circulation in the country— 
$150,000,000—into graveyards, by filling the 
teeth of different generations. He also says 
that almost 3,000,000 artificial teeth are 
made or mounted on various kinds of plates 
every year, and that out of an average of 
eighty persons of all classes here—the esti- 
mate is based on carefully-prepared statis- 
tics—only one person has perfectly -sound 
teeth. he statement is not pleasant, but, 
conceding its truth, if we do not like it we 
fon Saeey resent it by showing our own 

eeth. 


We know of no profession better adapted 
for women than dentistry. The dentist can 
practice her profession at her own home. 
In the care of the teeth of women and chil- 
dren a majority of the practice consists. 
And who more fitting to care for such than 
awoman? Weare surprised that so few 
ladies have, as yet, undertaken it. The pro- 
fession is still altogether unoccupied by 
them, and offers comfort and independence 
to thousands of women. It is a good open- 
ing; let them avail themselves of it. 

I. B. B 
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LEARN TO SWIM, 





Everybody should learn to swim; partic- 
ularly women; and now is the season, above 
all others, when the art can best be acquir- 
ed. Probably nine-tenths of our readers 
are taking, or will take a summer vacation. 
In most cases there is a stream, or pond, or 
bay, within reach, where bathing is practi- 
cable. It is not necessary to have an in- 
structor. Wherever one can find firm foot- 
ing in water up to the shoulders, on ground 
gradually shelving upward to the shore, 
there exist all the conditions necessary for 
learning this easiest and most useful of ac- 
complishments. Spring forward towards 
the shore, throwing the face a little back 
and chin a little upward, and lying on the 
water; strike out leisurely and simulta- 
neously with feet and hands; then draw 
them in and again strike out, keeping 
the body all the time as nearly as pos- 
sible in a horizontal attitude. Very soon 
it will be found that the water is heavy and 
the body buoyant, and that it is quite pos- 
sible, with the assistance of the hands un- 
der the water, to keep the face above it. 
The great point isto keep the hands and 
shoulders under water so as to lift the mouth 
above it. A very few experiments will con- 
vince one that this can be done, and a little 
perseverance will do the rest. 

Nine tenths of the persons who learn to 
swim teach themselves. There is no trouble 
or mystery about it, and the knack, when 
once acquired, becomes as instinctive as 
breathing. It issafeto say that no one can 


fail to learn, who tries, and that no one has 


thoroughly enjoyed all the comfort that a 
bath can give, who has not done so. 


As the ‘‘woman movement” is especially 


designed to enable every woman to ‘‘paddle 
her own canoe,” it is not altogether inap- 
propriate to urge women who are Suffra- 
gists to acquire the art of swimming, and to 
do so now. H. B. B, 
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PRESBYTEXIAN INGRATITUDE, 





ln view of the recent decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it is a sin for women to 
preach the gospel, we ask attention to the 
following statement of the Presbyterian 
Board: 


‘Every missionary we send out to the New 
Mexicans, Mormons and Indians makes it 
necessary to start one, two, or three new 
schools; for work among these people must 
begin, as it does in the foreign field, by 
schools and preaching conjointly. All this 
work the Board has laid over on the women 
of the Church. her degen d and generous- 
ly have they undertaken their task, but they 
have not been able to compass the entire 
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field; for nearly every school 
tional nestiony of ibe eon _ 
school-houses furnished by the women them. 
selves. All the teachers are to be supported 
by the ladies, and all the necessary schoo). 
houses (which are also chapels) must be se- 
cured by them—and all the appliances nec. 
essary to make the school a success.” 
Surely a denomination which relies upon 
women for building school-houses and sup- 
porting teachers, as well as for the teachers 
themselves, and which assigns them to the 
hardest and most dangerous duties of pion. 
eer missions, ought to be ashamed of the pro- 
scriptive spirit manifested by its clergy to- 
wards women, who desire to enter the 
Christian ministry. H. B. B, 
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JULIA E, SMITH AND HER TAXES, 


We extract from a private letter, the facts 
in the case of Mrs. Smith and her taxes this 
year. 

My pear Mrs. Stone.—... . Shortly af. 
ter the receipt of yours, I observed to Mr, 
Parker that it was high time for the collector 
to call. Said he, “I have alreacy paid the 
tax.” Iexclaimed in much surprise, ‘I want 
to know when?” ‘Two or three days ago 
when I rode down street with Mr. Smith,” 
What! you called on him without any protest 
at all! What can we women do when we areso 
grossly wronged, but to make a complaint, 
when we have no redress by law.” He replied 
that, ‘‘he met him near where he and Mr, 
Smith stopped, and he inquired about the 
tax, and the collector assured him, he alone 
was obliged to pay it, and he should not abate 
the twelve per cent interest that had accrued 
and was accruing all the time.” Mr. Parker 
told me ‘‘it was his tax and not mine, and as 
he could vote he had no reason to go con- 
trary to law.” But I had good reason, as Suf- 
frage was denied me. As to giving the officer 
a good dose he had done that in earnest, and 
all he could say was, it was the law. Mr. 
Parker believes that unjust law ought to be 
repealed and thinks another year I can doas 
I please. I hope the town will vote in a 
more civil collector next fall; at any rate I 
want to take my own stand, and fight it out, 
as long as men make laws so unjust that 
women cannot say how their own property 
shall be disposed of, but men can use it as 
they please, without any ifs or ands about it. 
Ido not see that I am any law breaker at 
all, for I have had no hand in making the 
laws that govern me; for the law of love by 
which Iam bound has had nothing to do 
with my case; it has been wholly the law of 
force. With much love for you and respect 
for the able JouRNAL. Yours as ever, 

Juuia E, Suiru. 

Glastonbury, July 19, 1880. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AT THE CAPE. 


By invitation of Mrs. Lydia Wellington, 
of Jamaica Plains, the wife of Mr. Henry 
W. Wellington, the pioneer resident of the 
charming summer colony of Osterville,—a 
meeting was held at the hall at Osterville, on 
Tuesday, July 20, at 31¢ p.m. Mrs. Welling- 
ton presided and made a few opening re- 
marks on the importance of the subject, and 
on the duty of women to use their influence 
for the advancement of Education. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney then addressed 
the meeting, at some length, showing the 
successive steps by which women had taken 
& more important part in education, and 
how beneficial each one had proved. She 
then gave an account of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association and the work 
it is aiming to do, and proposed the forma- 
tion of a branch society in Osterville. 

Miss Harriet Tolman then gave a very 
pleasant account of her own experience in 
voting in Boston last fall. 

Rev. Mr. Day, the Methodist clergyman 
of Osterville, spoke very earnestly of the 
importance of this work, and planted him. 
self squarely on Woman Suffrage ground. 

Mr. Scudder, of Osterville, spoke very 
warmly of the movement, and it was very 
encouraging to hear such words from a prac- 
tical man of long experience. One or two 
ladies also expressed their sympathy with 
and satisfaction in the work proposed. 

We hope to hear of good results from this 
meeting. If other ladies who are enjoying 
the summer in different parts of the State 
would follow Mrs. Wellington’s example, 
they would furnish important aid to the as- 
sociation. C. 
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HOW OUR CAUSE GROWS. 





It was our fortune not long since to meet 
with a gentleman who hastened to inform us 
that he was an ardent advocate of Woman’s 
Rights; ‘that is, "said he, ‘‘I am willing for 
her to vote on the temperance question.” 

Having said this with the air of a benefac- 
tor, he proceeded, in the tone of an instructor, 
to inquire—‘‘Don’t you think that would be 
a very great gain?” 

Admitting that it would, we could not 
forbear to state that Woman’s claim to the 
ballot rested upon the same basis with man’s. 
We have seldom seen his stare of astonish- 
ment equaled, on hearing this; then, knitting 
his brows and collecting his stunned senses, 
he proceeded: ‘‘Why madam, I, I, am 4 
very firm friend to Woman, and I think, 
even, that she might vote on a property 
qualification; they do so in England!” 

We stated our belief that Woman’s inter- 
est in the government being equal with 
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man’s her voice in it should be as free and 
unrestricted as his, as in Wyoming! 

With a stern and stately look, which we 
fancy was intended to bring before our men- 
tal vision either Solomon or Thomas Jeffer- 
son, he smiled a withering smile, and said: 
“That, madam, is your opinion?” 

We handed him your issue of July 10th, 
and pointed out Mr. Higginson’s able arti- 
cle on the temperance ballot. Reading it 
with the slow and majestic emphasis which 
accords so well with the native strength and 
grandeur of the masculine mind, his voice 
grew tremulous with a sort of concentrated 
calmness, and at the end he said, looking us 
in the face: ‘‘But you will observe Mr. Hig- 
ginson gives this, merely, as his opinion!” 

‘Just so.” 

Now this gentleman is strongly impressed 
with the idea that he is a reformer, and 
it would not be wise perhaps to discourage 
him. For him to be willing for Woman 
to exercise the right of Suffrage on any 
grounds is an advance; but is it not just a 
little embarrassing for women of common 
sense, comprehending the latitude and lon- 
gitude of Woman’s aspirations, women who 
have worked for years and years with spirit, 
if not with hope, to look upto and acknowl- 
edge such a man as a champion and a 
leader? 

Meet them we must, continually, and per- 
haps it is well, as they serve for finger-boards 
by which we come into the possession of 
the certain, if somewhat depressing knowl] 
edge of the slow growth of our cause. 

LovuisE V. Boyp. 

Dubiin, Ind. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Let me give you an 
account of the first district school meeting 
in New York State, under the new school 
suffrage act. The chairman, Mr. Boylan, 
welcomed the ladies on opening the meet- 
ing. The roll of voters was called on the 
motion to appoint the committee, avowedly 
to give the ladies a chance to record their 
votes. The meeting was very quiet and de- 
corous. The ladies were invited by the 
chair, at the close of the meeting, to make 
remarks, but not being prepared to do so, 
they did not respond. They privately ex- 
pressed themselves much pleased with their 
reception, and as iotending to attend again 
on the 3ist. Besides holding a meeting the 
night before, I went through the whole 
district on foot, inviting the women to the 
meeting. It was the happiest day of my 
life. The women were radiant with delight 
when told they could vote; some seemed to 
feel it as a message of deliverance. 

J. K. H. WiLicox. 
Sec. N. Y. State Committee, July 20, 1880. 
*e 


WOMEN VOTING IN EAST BRIDGEWATER. 


Epitrors JouRNAL:--The First Congrega- 
tional Parish, (Unitarian) of East Bridgewa- 
ter, recently voted to admit women as mem 
bers of the parish, and ata meeting held 
Monday evening, June 7, eleven ladies avail- 
ed themseives of the privilege, and have 
now the right of voting in al! parish mat- 
ters. They are Miss Helen Bird, Miss Susan 
Byram, Mrs. Daniel Chaplin, Mrs. Barzilla 
F. Ellis, Mrs. John Hobart, Mrs. Henry M. 
Keith, Mrs. Zebina Keith, Mrs. Francis M. 
Kingman, Mrs. Asa Millet, Mrs. Kimball 
E. Sheldon, Mrs. Robert Young. lt is some 
years since the laws of Massachusetts made 
it legal for parishes to admit women as 
members. Will some reader of the JouRNAL 
kindly give the date? P. 

East Bridgewater, July 26, 1880. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The new ‘‘No Name,” now nearly ready, 
is entitled ‘‘Salvage.” 

In the town of Wilbraham, Mass., eight 
women pay a poll tax. 


Mr. Robert Barrett Browning has lately 
completed a portrait of his famous father. 


Cleopatra’s Needle arrived at New York 
on the 19th inst., in perfect conditior. 

he Journal of Education has taken its 
annual vacation of two weeks, and will not 
appear again until August 12. 

The colored school at Alleghany has been 
abolished. Hereafter the colored children 
will go to the white schools. 

At Smith College the lady teachers are not 
called ‘‘professors” as the men teachers are, 
but simply ‘‘teachers.” 

Mount Holyoke Seminary is having an ele- 
Vator put in this summer. It will carry twen- 
ty persons, and will be run by water-power. 

On the 14th inst., Paris celebrated with 
patriotic ardor the national festival of the 
Republic, now near the end of its tenth year. 

Mrs. May Wright Thompson is in attend- 
ance at the School of Philosophy at Con- 
cord, incompany with Mrs. H. M. Shattuck. 


Of thirteen samples of milk sold at Low- 
ell last Thursday, the inspector found but 
two pure. 

The summer School of Philosophy at 
Concord has had a fine opening. The mem- 
bers are largely women, and many of them 
are from the West. 


A University Normal School is now in 











session at the University of Virginia. This 
school was organized with the help of the 
Peabody Fund. 


The Harvard Register for July has a full 
report of the exercises of the graduating 
week at Harvard,which makes it exceeding- 
ly valuable to every college man. 


Hon. Thomas Hughes, M. P., author of 
‘Tom Brown at Rugby,” is to lecture be- 
fore several associations of the Y. M. C. A., 
during his visit in the United States. 


The State Fair for neglected children will 
be opened at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
December 8, and last ten days. There will 
be county instead of town tables. 


The female students at Swiss Universities 
have this year carried off nearly all the hon- 
ors, not only in philosophy, but in chemistry 
and medicine as well. 


A small but animated meeting of ‘‘School 
Suffragists” was held in West Newton on 
Wednesday last. The friends there hope to 
accomplish some good work before fall. 


Peru and Bolivia are arranging articles of 
political copartnership under the name and 
style of the United States of Peru and Bo- 
livia. 

The study of the National and State Con- 
stitutions, made obligatory in the public 
schools of Wisconsin, has been attended with 
excellent results. 


An Irish-American republican club has 
been formed in New York City, and an 
Irish Catholic Convention in the interest of 
Garfield and Arthur is talked of. 

Kindergarten literature may be had of J. 
L. Hammett, 37 Brattle St., Boston, who 
keeps among others the ‘‘Manual of Draw- 
ing,’’ which will be found useful in the fam- 
ily, as well as in the kindergarten. 


A stenographer sat at a telephone seventy- 
eight miles from Elmira, a recent Sunday, 
and took down the sermon of Thomas K. 
Beecher, who was preaching in his own 
pulpit at Elmira. 

If Irish mayors would not give so many 
banquets to everybody who happens along, 
it strikes us that they would show a little 
better taste in this hour of national misery. 

—Pilot. 


Crowds of excursionists go up nightly by 
the new railway to see Vesuvius illuminated 
by electric light. The traffic at night is 
greater than in the day time, and there are 
not enough cars to meet tiie demand. 


The Advertiser reprints the whole letter of 
Mr. T. H. Tibbles in regard to his arrest 
for his generous intent to the Ponca Indians, 
and in a thoroughly earnest manner defends 
the right of the Indians to their old lands. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks preached the 
sermon, at the morning service, on Sunday, 
July 11, in the private chapel of Windsor 
Castle. It was attended by the Queen, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and Prin- 
cess Beatrice. 


General Grant is coming to Boston the last 
of September, as the guest of the Middlesex 
Club. A banquet and reception will be 
given in his honor, at which all the New 
England governors and many others will be 
present. 

The formation of a Cremation Society in 
St. Louis is an evidence that, among the 
other features of « great city, St. Louis pos- 
sesses its fair share of active and intelligent 
people who consider new ideas readily and 
abandon old prejudices. 


A Young Ladies’ C, T. Union has been 
organized in Greeley, Col., which promises 
to be a success. Miss Fannie Shattuck is 
President. Temperance sentiment is on the 
increase. The W. C. T. U. has held some 
public meetings of much interest. 


The movement for the higher education 
of women at Oxford University has been so 
successful that it is necessary to enlarge 
Somerville Hall. A meeting, conducted by 
Lord Aberdare, has just been held in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of providing for this 
enlargement. 

In Nebraska recently, says the Chicago 
Times, “a young woman applied for a 
school near her home in Pawnee County. A 
man offered to teach for less than she asked 
and his offer was accepted. The young 
woman now has charge of a herd of cattle 
at $18 a month.” 


The superiority of Sir Walter Scott as a 
novelist is manifested, as a recent writer 
shows, in his treatment of love and mar- 
riage. In his stories, asin real life, mar- 
riage is not the end, but an incident in the 
career of men and women who have any- 
thing to do.—Christian Register. 

There are 2,000,000 beehives in the Uni- 
ted States. Every hive yields, on an aver- 
age, a little over twenty-two pounds of 
honey. The average price at which honey 
is sold is twenty-five centsa pound. So that 
after paying their own board, our bees pre- 
sent us with a revenue of over $8,800,000. 


Among the recent graduates from Michi- 
gan University was Mary H. Graham, col- 
ored. Her father and mother have labored 
with well-directed devotion and earnestness 
to achieve this result. She prepared at 
Flint, has stood well in her class, and now 
goes to teach in Lincoln University, at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 





A donation of $500,000 has been made by 
an unknown gentleman to Hudson College. 
This is to be the means of removing the 
College to Cleveland. The gift is uncondi- 
tional. There seems to be a good deal of 
wisdom in the proposal to unite with the 
college the Case School of Applied Science, 
which is soon to be established. 


Ex-Superintendent Philbrick is quoted as 
saying, at the meeting of the American In- 
stitute, that ‘‘No first-class university in 
Europe is open to both sexes. Oh, Mr. 
Philbrick! Lt won’t do to tell such stories. 
What will London University and King’s 
College and Oxford University say? ‘‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 


By an unanimous vote the trustees of 
Hanover College, the oldest in the State of 
Indiana, have just decided to admit young 
women on the same terms as young men. 
The institution is under Presbyterian con- 
trol, and it is nearly the last of the fifteen 
Protestant colleges of the State to accept co- 
education. 


I do not understand why intelligent wo- 
men, who have large and extensive proper- 
ties, and pay enormous taxes, should not be 
allowed to vote and help make laws to pro. 
tect their property; while so many idle fel- 
lows vote who are taxed but little, and only 
pay that because they are obliged to in order 
to enjoy that privilege.—Maine Farmer. 


The late Frederick Denison Maurice, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, a 
man of deep and brilliant mind and lofty 
nature, once said that there was nothing, 
about which he found the younger gradu- 
ates at Cambridge more zealous, than in en- 
deavoring to put every academical advan- 
tage at the service of women. 


A candid brute was before a coroner’s 
jury recently on a charge of murdering his 
wife. Heconfessed having struck the poor 
woman, who was an invalid. ‘“‘A woman 
needs a few thumps once in a while,” said 
the philosopher; ‘‘a little thumping will 
hurt no woman.” Evidently a little hang- 
ing will not hurt this man, and he is likely 
to find out how it feels. —W. Y. Zribune. 


Many hundred coolies have recently left 
the West Indies for their homes in India 
and China, having saved money, notwith- 
standing the smallness of their wages. 
Eighty of them drew in treasury bills £4846, 
which they will be able to dispose of at a 
high rate of exchange in their own country. 
Others took bills for £100 to £225, which 
represents the savings of nine years, 


President Caldwell delivered the bacca- 
laureate at Vassar College, which has now 
803 students. A Hannah Willard Lyman 
scholarship has been established. Six thou- 
sand dollars have been collected among the 
students for a Raymond scholarship, in mem- 
ory of the late President Raymond, and 
Rev. Dr. Magoon of Philadelphia has also 
given $6,000. 


Experiments with the solar engineare still 
being made by M. Mouchot, in Algeria. 
With a concave mirror twelve feet in diam- 
eter, he concentrates the heat of the sun 
upon a small boiler, within which he ob- 
tains a steam pressure of about one hundred 
and twenty pounds, in an hour’s time. In 
the preparation of chemicals he makes a 
practical use of the heat from the boiler. 


Some of the young pupils of the schools 
of Rockland, Mass., have organized them- 
selves into a Natural History Association 
which promises to be full of entertainment 
as well as instruction. They are making 
collections, and have a room in which they 
often hold meetings and read papers. They 
deserve hearty praise, and their plan is cor- 
dially recommended to other schoolboys 
and girls. 


Even cattle sometimes need a change of 
air. Upon Magnolia Point, on the north 
shore of Massachusetts Bay, it is necessary 
to change the cattle every six months to pre- 
vent their being carried off by a single dis- 
ease, of which nothing is positively known. 
The cattle become affected in six or eight— 
in one case twelve—months, and run down 
rapidly. Afflicted animals immediately re- 
cover if put in other pasturage. 


Four prizes have just been awarded in the 
school of medicine of Boston University. 
The first was to Stephen Goodhue Baily, A 
M., for a thesis on ‘‘The Germ Theory of 
Disease.” The second was divided between 
Mrs. Annie Maria Selee and Miss Annette 
Thomas Winship for the best anatomical 
dissections; the third and fourth prizes 
were awarded Mr. Nathaniel Waldo Emer- 
son and Miss Elizabeth Frances Remick for 
physiological provings of drugs. 

The New York Herald has fourteen re- 
porters constantly detailed to watch Dr. 
Tanner’s fast. They are divided into seven. 
watches, two being with him all the time, 
and he gets neither water nor his mail until 
it has undergone their inspection, which 
covers all his acts and every sleeping or 
waking hour. When the poor, crazy wretch 
dies of starvation, as he soon will do, allthe 
people who are aiding him in his suicide 
should be indicted for manslaughter. 


Whether an Englishwoman whose ac- 
quaintance with her subject was formed by a 
residence in a corner of Maine, within sight of 
the queen’s Dominion, is precisely qualified 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





Theonly manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms. 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In alt Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 © 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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to analyze New England life, character and 
manners, is a trifle doubtful. One has made 
the attempt in the August Atlantic, and 
while she truthfully presents certain New 
England traits, she gives a monstrously 
wrong impression, if the generality of New 
England life is to be thought as hard, ster- 
ile, unsympathetic and unprogressive as she 
would have the world believe. 


Japanese fans have been in such demand 
in England lately, that last year 3,000,000 
were exported from Hiogo and Yokohama, 
whereas in former years the whole trade 
never exceeded 10,000. The cheapest and 
most beautiful, by the way, are made at 
Tokio. In the processes of manufacture 
one set of workmen prepares the plain bam- 
boo stick, and another ornaments the ribs 
and handle, while the artist chooses the col- 
ors and the decoration for the back of the 
fan, and gives the design to the engraver to 
execute. The paper used is exclusively Jap- 
anese. 


The Boston Transcript celebrated the an- 
niversary of its fiftieth year last week. It 
deserves to be congratulated. A golden an- 
niversary does not come to many papers. 
Those which survive fifty years have an in- 
herent value or they would perish long be- 
fore they reached thas age. The Zranscript 
is not very friendly to Woman Suffrage, and 
often gives it a hard rap, where it ought to 
give a lift. But we forgive it both because 
it isa very good newspaper, and because 
we know how sorry its editors will be when 
Woman Suffrage is an assured success, and 
proves its value, that they did not help it. 
We wish it many happy returns! 


The health of Mt. Holyoke Seminary has 
been excellent during the year. The trus- 
tees have chosen two new members, Lawyer 
Henry F. Hyde, of the Boston firm of Hyde, 
Dickinson & Howe, and Prof. C. A. Young 
of Princeton, who has been a lecturer on 
astronomy here for eleven years. An un- 





known friend has given $5,000 to build an 
observatory, and the trustees hope to secure 
enough to make some needed repairs on the 
excellent instrument which they have, and 
secure ome further necessities of such as 
building. Among the gifts received by the 
Institution during the year are one of Mu- 
rillo’s paintings, ‘‘La Concha,” by the class 
of ’64, and some beautiful Satsuma ware by 
69. 


The truth that ‘‘there is nothing new un- 
der the sun,’’ is applicable to female lawyers, 
as well as to nearly all else that is called an 
innovation on popular custom. Shakspeare’s 
‘*Portia” may be set down as a purely imagi- 
nary character, but at the day described in 
the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” there actually 
existed two great female lawyers at Bologna. 
Prof. Calderini, who held the Chair of Juris- 
prudence in that university in 1860, and 
Prof. Novella, who occupied it in 1866, 
were not only celebrated for their legal lore 
and skill, but, if we may trust their por- 
traits, exceedingly beautiful women, with 
noble Greek profiles. So the women who 
have entered the legal arena in this country 
have excellent precedent for their course. 


Among the persons returned to the Parli- 
ament of 1361 (85 Edward IIL.) were ‘‘Ma- 
rie, Countesse de Norff; Alainor, Countesse 
de Ormond; Phillippa, Countesse de March; 
Agnes, Countesse de Pembrook; and Cath- 
erine, Countesse de Atholl.” In the preced- 
ing year, also, there had been writs tested 
at Roynton,on April 5, issued to divers earls, 
bishops and to four abbesses, requiring their 
attendance at Westminster on the morrow 
of the Trinity, for the purpose of treating 
of an aid for the making the King’s eldest 
son a knight, etc. It does not appear that 
any ladies ever actually took their seats in 
Parliament by virtue of these summonses; 
but there are numerous instances on record 
of both squires and knights having sat in 
the House of Lords in right of their wives. 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. |] 

Dr. Morison said, in his remarks at the 
funeral: ‘‘There is something very affecting, 
sublime, in her absolute self forgetfulness, 
which made vanity and display im ble. 
She seemed absolutely free from all ambi- 


tion.” 

Mr. Phillips said, ‘‘Were I to single out 
the moral and intellectual trait which most 
won me, it would be her serene indifference 
to the judgment of those about her.” 

These traits stand out upon her whole life. 
The truths which she were to her 
God’s voice, so ringing ever in her soul that 
no clamor of passion could drown it. They 
buoyed her aloft where no selfish appeal 
could reach her. Her refusal, at thirteen 
years old, to bind herself by tose vows in 
the Episcopal order and rite of confirmation, 
illustrates an elevation above public opinion, 
a fidelity to conscience, and a moral cour- 
age, which had, thus early, crystallized into 
character. In infancy, she had been baptized 
in the ancestral church of her family. When 
told by its rector that the rite of confirma- 
tion was an ancient sacred usage, to which 
all conformed, and that, if she persisted in 
her refusal to do what all baptized children 
of the church did at her age, she would for- 
feit the blessing which the bishop's hands 
would otherwise confer, she replied: ‘I can- 
not do it, sir. Feeling as I do, it would be 
a falsehood.” No persuasion could avail to 
change her purpose. She felt keenly the 
mortification and grief of her friends, and 
the wondering stare and averted faces of 
her mates. Those she could bear; but she 
could not lie. 

She learned afterward from her family 
that the rector pronounced it an ominous 
symptom in one so young, which he feared 
might ripen into insanity. 

he continued to attend regularly the 
Episcopal Church four or five years longer. 
Then the Rev. Dr. Waddel, of Georgia, 
-came to preach in Charleston. The fame 
of his eloquence, added to the subject of his 
sermons, ‘‘Practical Religion,” drew her to 
hear him. As she listened, a new light 
-dawned. Then first she saw that outward 
forms are no part of Christ’s religion, which 
she saw to be an inward life,—the love of 
all being, the wishing and willing of good 
to all, the law of love, the golden rule, im- 
artial and universal, to be wrought out in 
oving acts. She saw that external form is 
the mere shell, which but rings the louder 
when the kernel is gone. Filled with this 
conviction, a new necessity was upon her, 
and act it out she must. The truth she saw, 
she must liye. The only light she had she 
must walk by. Her soul-hunger had tasted 
the kernel, and could be mocked with the 
husk no longer. So, thenceforward, she at- 
tended the preaching of Drs. Waddel and 
McDowell, of the Presbyterian Church. 
There she had found a vital truth, unseen 
till then, except as a faint glimmer, and that 
not as a thing of personal concernment. 
“Surely,” she thought, ‘‘those who pro- 
claim it cannot fail to live it. In sucha 
church, 1 can find a home.” So, asking no 
counsel of man, thither she went. After in- 
terviews with the minister and the session 
-of the church, she was cordially welcomed 
to its membership, took at once a class of 
young ladies in its Sunday-school, and threw 
into the work her whole soul. 
As from Sunday to Sunday she taught her 
upils, and pondered the means of culture 
avished upon them, in place of the fines 
and imprisonment denounced by the laws 
against all who should teach the slaves even 
the alphabet, the contrast smote her with 
horror. Upon exploring further, she found 
that no law forbade their verbal moral in- 
struction. So, going to her mother, she 
asked if she might have their slaves come 
into the house every morning, and hear her 
read the words of Christ, and talk about 
them. Her mother replied with much feel- 
ing, ‘‘You may, my child, and I will come 
and sit with you.” The slaves hailed with 
joy the good news, At the hour, her mother 
and sisters came and sat by her. Eagerly, 
at the glad signal, in came the slaves. After 
reading from the Sermon on the Mount, she 
spoke to them of the simple truths of the 

ospel, then kneeled and prayed with them. 
This morning worship with the slaves, she 
continued daily when at home, while she 
remained in Charleston. Their simple words 
of gratitude for her sympathy and love were 
constant and full of heart. 

We now take up where we left it her ex- 
perience in the Presbyterian Church. Soon 
we find her discussing slavery with her min- 
ister, the Rev. Dr. McDowell. He listened, 
said that slavery in itself was a great evil, 
that the systemwas wrong, but to uproot it 
would deluge the city with evils vastly 
greater. All we could do was to pray and 
wait. She suggested ‘‘pray and work,” and 
urged him to 7 about it, at least to 
speak of itas he had just spoken to her. Af- 
ter frequent talks, they began a correspond- 
ence. Several letters passed, but with no 
result that promised action. She then went 
‘to the elders of the church, all slave-holders. 

They listened with courtesy, told her 
‘that, young as she was (then but eighteen), 
“it was not strange that she should feel thus, 
but that riper years and wider experience 
would surely set her right. She then turned 
to the private members. One mistress of 

-slaves said, ‘‘Slavery has embittered my 
whole life.” Another, ‘‘It is the greatest of 
curses to us, but I see no possible escape.” 
Another said, “I sympathize with you, but 
cannot see a ray of hope.” After long work- 
ing and waiting, hopeless at last of action 
by her church, she felt that it could be her 
church no longer, and that to continue in it 
was to partake of its guilt. 

Meanwhile, she had received from her sis- 
ter Sarah in Philadelphia several Quaker 
books. She studied their ‘‘testimonies,”’ 
was impressed by them all, but hailed with 
exultation that against slavery, and at once 
began to cast about for Quakers in Charles- 
ton. Two only were found, both old men. 
She asked, ‘‘Are there no others in the city?” 
“No.” “Do you meet for hy my “Yes: 
there is a little meeting-house in the suburbs 
where we go Sabbath mornings.” ‘Can I 
meet with you?” ‘Yes, if thee feels moved 
to come.” Whatshould she do? She had 
hoped to find a home for her spirit in the 
Presbyterian Church, but had found instead 





that it scouted the spirit of Christ, while 
clinging to His name. Her mind was made 
up with a heavy heart; but, —_ doubt- 
ing, she went to her minister, telling him 
that the same sense of duty which con- 
strained her to join the church compelled 
her now to leave it. What should she do 
next? Where go? Should she leave her 
mother, sisters, and brothers,— she was the 

oungest of fourteen children,— and join 
oe sister Sarah in Philadelphia, who had 
long been urging her to come? She pouees 
to act against slavery where it was, where her 
whole life had been spent in the midst of 
it,—to act directly upon it by example, 
testimony, and persoral effort. In the 
Presbyterian Church, her hunger had at first 
found food, but soon found in it a deadly 
poison. She saw all the churches in the 
same condemnation. She looked and prayed 
for light, but darkness was everywhere: and 
she in it alone. No! one ray of light had 
come to her: she had found two Quakers! 
Both were heartily outspoken in their con- 
demnation of slavery. Should she join them 
in their testimony, put on the Quaker garb, 

‘© to the Quaker meeting, adopt the plain 
ap ? Each of these would be a string- 
ent ant vo |: document, as also the fact 
that she had left the Presbyterian Church 
because of its pro-slavery idolatry; and, if 
she were. to stay in Charleston, should join 
the Quaker society because, without com- 
promise, it was a public peste against the 
system. Besides, in staying, she might, by 
qeotiy as loving services, ‘‘ remember 
those in bonds as bound with them” more 
effectually than would be possible, if seven 
hundred miles away. She might also, by 
conversation and correspondence with her 
slave-holding kindred and acquaintances, 
stir in some of them latent thought, heart, 
and conscience into action. At last doubt 
vanished. She would stay, watch, and work 
longer still. So the next Sunday, when the 
family carriage rolled away to St. Philip’s 
Church, she, clad in the Quaker garb, 
severely plain, of one color, and wearing the 
small, close-fitting cap avd bonnet, and mus- 
lin kerchief crossed in front, took her soli- 
tary way to the outskirts, entered the little, 
dingy meeting-house, and sat in silence with 
the two aged men during their usual two 
hours of worship. At the close, each ven- 
erable Friend came kindly, took her hand, 
greeted her with encouraging words, and 
said farewell. These tender greetings every 
Sunday were the only words which broke 
the silence of those meetings during the en- 
tire year. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


BANE AND ANTIDOTE. 


HERE ARE THINGS ONE LEARNS FROM 
POVERTY: 

Poverty is commonly said to be no dis 
grace; but it is at least treated as an unpar- 
donable blunder. One could be reconciled 
to one’s misfortunes if one’s friends did not 
insist on getting so much satisfaction out of 
them. 

People have a sliding scale by which they 
regulate not only their courtesies, but their 
phrases. What to the rich is esteemed a 
grievance, is to the poor fair treatment; in- 
sults offered the one class are fitting re 
bukes when addressed to the other; the rich 
are “‘heavily afflicted,” but the poor meet 
with ‘‘much-needed discipline.” Les 
pauvres ont toujour tort.—The poor are al- 
ways in the wrong.—Improvidence is justly 
said to be the fault of the poor, who will 
sooner sacrifice comfort to honor than the 
rich will part with luxuries to retain bon- 
esty. Ina case of tangible, well-authenti. 
cated illness of mind or body, the world 
will yield a grudging pity, always however 
with a sharp suspicion that its good nature 
may be cheated in the matter; in time of 
adversity it will be profuse in advice or 
rebuke, but if you have a wounded spirit, 
or a sensitive nature, even if you suffer 
from the pangs of sorrow or bereavement, 
you will get but short patience from the 
shrewd, old world, which knows better 
than to believe in chimerical griefs. 

The world has a short and easy method 
with the unlucky. If they complain of 
their lot, they are savagely bidden, ‘‘Don’t 
whine!” If they are proudly silent, they 
are sneeringly admonished, ‘‘Don’t sulk!” 

Fetich-worship is not unknown to our 
civilization, There is still much fervent 
adoration of mere power; and as the purse 
is the ordinary token of power, it is natur- 
ally reverenced. The tacit definition of 
imbecility is to estimate people by what 
they are, rather than by what they have. 

Should the prosperous and the unfortu- 
nate exchange opinions concerning the char- 
acter of their common associates, they would 
be mutually astounded; and neither would 
recognize a single familiar trait in the like- 
ness sketched by the other. There is no 
God, but Self and Policy are his prophets. 

HERE ARE BETTER THINGS ONE LEARNS 





FROM LIFE: 
Everybody is kind to somebody. Pros- 
perity is the greatest trial. As poverty and 


riches are comparative terms, the poor owe 
the duties of wealth, in degree, to their 
poorer neighbors. Though success be the 
sovereign good of our material life, an he- 
roic spirit should rather embrace the stern- 
est effort. 

We should never forget our neighbors’ 
rights, nor our own duties. Prosperity 
may harden the heart; it must weaken the 
character. The stock consolation in trouble 
or adversity, “See how much worse off 
others are,” seems but a pitiful one. It is 
but an appeal to the spirit of selfishness. 
It isa call to rejoice in the fact that the 
sum of human misery is greater than we 
thought. Better to touch the chord of 
sympathy, in the reminder that, living un 





der the law of compensation, we share a 
common lot. Happiness always promotes 
loveliness of character; mere prosperity 
never creates it. 

It is simply want of thought in the rich, 
which, in their estimate of the condition of 
the poor, sometimes causes them to lose 
sight of the fact that though health may 
dispense with comforts, luxuries may be- 
come the unattainable necessities of the 
sick or aged poor. 

The only enviable people are those who 
rule themselves. A wholesome neglect de- 
velops a hardy type of character. Evils, as 
well as blessings, sometimes reach us too 
late to work their natural effect. Thus is 
the great law of compensation served, and 
the irony of fatedisarmed. No being is so 
wretched that he cannot be helpful to his 
neighbor; no man, however prosperous,can 
so stand alone as never to require other 
services than those of hirelings. 

Life is threefold—of the heart, to love 
and to give; of the mind, to observe and 
reflect; of the soul, to aspire and endeavor. 
What is better than work? Striving is the 
sufficient end of life. 

Happiness lies in receiving, but blessed- 
ness in giving. The only safety in friend- 
ship, and in all the relations of life, is to 
ask for nothing but the privilege of spend- 
ing ourselves for the good of others. 
Strength comes of self-surrender. What is 
good for the individual is good for the 
race, 

If I have something which you need 
more than I, to you it rightfully belongs. 
“Thy necessity is not greater than mine.” 
Health, experience, wisdom—the real goods 
of life, remain inalienable. It is only our 
dross that we can part with, and our best 
generosity is narrowed to a small compass. 

There is no humiliation but from within. 
‘The proud man’s contumely” inflicts suf- 
fering, not humiliation. Christ was out- 
raged, but not humiliated. 

Life says to her young disciple, ‘‘Once for 
all—decide. Be the oppressed,or the oppres- 
sor. Bear pain, or inflict it. Share with 
might, or with right. Follow Moses through 
the desert, or dwell with Pharaoh in the 
palace. Make your choice, believe in it, 
abide by it. Envy not; complain not.” 

At the great fair where all meet, one man 
has gained houses and lands; another, titles 
and honors; but a third only owns himself 
in his integrity, They have acquired; he 
has grown. They look without for their 
rewards; he, within. 

The speculative observer of life wonders 
why those classes should still be called the 
“lower,” which have furnished the world 
with its examples and teachers—with a 
Socrates, a Luther, a Burns, a Garrison. 

Practical skill may be the distinguishing 
mental mark of one class; general intelli- 
gence of another; refined culture of a 
third; wisdom is the property of no caste 
orclan. In all our sufferings, we are the 
nearer to those who suffer, the surer of 
feeling the wish and knowing the way to 
help them. Does not this thought make 
life worth living? The one thing we could 
not have spared from life has been its dis- 
cipline. E. B. C. 

Narragansett, R. I. 





THE FIVE EDUCATIONS, 

[| By Ernest Jao of the French 47 
Translated for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL by G. 
Holiingsworth. | 

THE SECOND EDUCATION. 

We have said enough of the good of the 
Monge School, let us say a little of the ill— 
let us speak of that wherein it is deficient. 

Mont, if you please, to the summit of 
Mount Martre; let us look over the pano- 
rama of Paris, and seek what other schools 
can give useful lessons to this one. 

I commence at the Latin quarter. I per- 
ceive, behind the Pantheon, a street named 
la ru Tournefort, and in this street a house 
whose appearance tempts me. Let us en- 
ter. Itisa primary school. Nothing unu- 
sual at first sight. Children seated before 
desks, geographical maps on the wall, ta- 
bles of weights and measures, in short, what 
one sees everywhere. 

Twelve o’clock sounds; all the children 
rise. Where are they going? To play? 
No; it is not the hour forthat. They hasten 
into two or three work-shops; shops for 
carpentery, iron work; moulding; wood 
sculpture. There the scholars become 
workmen! In place of the pen—the saw, 
the hammer, theplane, the chisel. Instead 
of writing dictations, they make tables, 
benches, little chests of drawers; or ward- 
robes. Everything which they use is made 
by their own hands. Then, at a second 
stroke of theclock, they leave the tools and 
the work shop, and return to geography, 
arithmetic and history. Does not this spec- 
tacle strike you? Does not this attitude of 
intellectual, manual instruction seem to you 
a lesson? Do you see nothing here to seize 
and to learn? 

Be assured, I do not wish to imitate Jean 
Jacques, and to make carpenters of you, in 
order to give you a means of gaining a liv- 
ing in times of revolution. You would gain 
it, I believe, very poorly. The rude trade 
of a workman demands a severe apprentice- 
ship. But alongside of the arts of accom- 
plishment, could one not institute trades of 
accomplishment, and for you, children in 





easy circumstances, pupils of the Monge 
School, would there not be great ability in 
joining to the education of the eyes, the ed- 
ucation of the fingers. 

One fact always strikes me when I enter 
a parlor in the evening. The women sew, 
embroider, knit, spin, draw, play the piano, 
make tapestry. Whatdo themen? They 
turn one thumb over the other, or they go 
to sleep. For, notice it well, in that family 
soirée it is scarcely ever any but the men 
who go t» sleep. Why? Because they are 
ennuyé. Why? Because they have been 
taught todo nothing. Franklin has devoted 
two pages, full of wit, to a petition of the 
left hand, complaining that they teach it 
nothing, and that they teach everything to 
its sister, the right hand. The masculine 
fingers might raise the same complaint 
against the feminine fingers. They have in- 
vented for these latter a charming name— 
‘Fairy fingers.” We—what are we? ‘‘Do- 
nothing fingers.” It is an old remnant of 
feudal prejudice. Then they permitted to 
the upper classes no other trade than that 
of arms, and then the nobleman, in place 
of 2 tool, must only know how to handle a 
sword, But, to-day, is it not time to under- 
stand, that, since God has put these ten lit- 
tle tools on the ends of our hand, as well as 
on those of the people, it is for us to make 
use of them? To liberate your ten fingers 
would be to deliver yourself from the most 
weighty of yokes, that of idleness; and 
from the most disagreeable of servitudes, 
that of unskillfulness. I can speak to you 
learnedly of unhandiness, for I know it well. 
I cannot drive a nail into the wall without 
striking myself withthe hammer. I cannot 
plane a board without striking my hand 
with the same stroke. I have often asked 
myself with terror—What would have be- 
come of me if I had been in the place of 
Robinson Crusoe? I hope that none of you 
will be thrown upon a desert island. But 
without going beyond the most ordinary 
adventures of life, how much usefulness 
and amusement you would find in the hand- 
ling of the lathe, or the plane, or the saw, 
in fine—in the education of dexterity. 

Dexterity—it isa veritable fairy. With 
one stroke of her hand she consoles, she 
amuses, she metamorphoses. One cannot 
always think, talk, read, write. Dexterity 
fills up the intervals of intellectual occupa- 
tions, those intervals so often filled with 
ennui. When you are fishing, travelling in 
the country, in all your sports, the adroit, 
industrious youth is the providence of his 
companions. For dexterity does not con- 
sist alone in making use of instruments or 
games that one has; it invents them when 
one has none. Dexterity is a creator, and, 
as such, always a benefactor. Should you 
be soldiers? in the field a soldier may owe 
his safety to his manual skill. The officers 
of the Crimea will all tell you that the in- 
dustrious natural dexterity of the French 
soldier, his talents for improvising a shelter, 
for fabricating a cooking utensil, was not, 
for the English army, one of the least ad- 
vantages of the Anglo-French Alliance. 

This is not all; the education of the fing- 
ers at the Towrnefort school, does not stop 
at mere handicraft; it goes on to art. These 
children model in clay, sculpture woods, 
carve in oak all the ornaments of architec- 
ture or cabinet making. For you this edu- 
tion may extend farther yet. It may gen- 
eralize the art of drawing. Do you under- 
stand how much, drawing, mingled with all 
instruction, may be a useful auxiliary in 
the teaching of Botany, of Natural History, 
of Physics, of Mechanics? Nothing is 
more difficult to understand and to retain in 
remembrance than a machine, or an animal 
that is merely described to you. But the 
drawing made by you, of the different parts 
of the plant, of the different organs of the 
animal, of the different springs of the ma- 
chine, would engrave them deeply in your 
memory by engraving them first in your 
eyes. Tree, animal, or scientific instru- 
ments would become living for you; it 
would seem to you—in secing it grow piece 
by piece under your fingers, as if you cre- 
ated it. You would remember it, as one 
remembers one’s own work. 

Two illustrious examples will serve me for 
this last argument. The most skillfu: ama- 
teur cabinet-maker I ever knew was M. 
Saint-Marc Gérardin. He gloried in mak- 
ing his own book-cases. When he wearied 
of reading his books he refreshed himself in 
lodging them. It was still occupying him- 
self with them. The father of Moliere, not 
finding in his son gufficient vocation for an 
upholsterer, would have saluted Victor 
Hugo as his worthy heir. No one can 
hang curtains, or cover an arm-chair, or 
drape hangings, like the author of the La 
Legende des Secles, They say that ina great 
grief, he only found comfort in shutting 
himself up alone for a month and refur- 
nishing his apartment. You see that the 
pen and the tool may keep good company 
and do good work in the same hand, and 
that one can without derogating be at once 
artist and artisan. 

I hope that these examples will convince 
M. Godart,and that he will find,somewhere 
in his programme, where and how are his 
affair, but somewhere, somehow, an ob- 
scure corner for the education of the fing- 
ers. I finish with this maxim: Every child 
contains an industrious little animal; do not 





kill the little animal. In the man educate 
the beaver. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OLD AND NEW PAPERS—-THE CONCORD 
SCHOOL OF PHILUSOPHY IN 1879, 


“Come,” wrote my friend, “take your 
strap-bundle and make me a little visit, | 
am alone now, and we can have some of 
our old talks together.” And I, remember. 
ing that the much talked of “Summer 
School of Philosophy” was not yet closed, 
obeyed the summons, left the cares of home 
behind me: 

Left the pickling and the canning, 

Left the gardening and the tanning, 

Left the darning and the stitching, 

Left the fidget in the kitchen, 
and went to pass a quiet week under my 
friend’s roof tree in the classic shades of old 
Concord, (in Massachusetts) that much-talk- 
ed-of-town, where the fountain of philoso. 
phy is always ‘‘on tap” (as some one else 
has irreverently said) and had been recently 
opened to the public for a small compensa 
tion. 

Concord, home of so many writers, poets 
and statesmen, resting-place of so many il- 
lustrious dead,—I need not describe the pe. 
culiar beauties of this rare old town; it has 
been done so often already. But let me say 
this much of the influence of the singular 
quiet of the place. Whether it is the 
dreamy and sluggish river that runs mean- 
dering through its meadows, or the prevail- 
ing idea that it is always full of students 
and writers conning their books in secret, 
or thinking deep thoughts, there certainly 
is something pervading the tranquil air of 
the place that soothes the mind, rests the 
jaded nerves, and, like a benediction says to 
them—‘‘Peace! be still.” Every morning 
during my stay, while the school lasted, I 
left my friend busy with her household 
cares, and went to hear the philosophers 
discourse. 

The school met usually at the Old Orch- 
ard House, just out of the village, where 
Mr. Alcott formerly lived, occupied then 
by Mr. Emery, one of the faculty. To reach 
my destination I was obliged to pass the 
former home of Thoreau; the house of 
Channing the poet, and widower of Mar- 
garet Fuller’s sister; and the shady nook 
from which Emerson has sent forth to the 
world so many of his immortal thoughts. 

Just beyond the Orchard House and down 
the road, I could catch a glimpse of the 





sombre pines, among which are the well- 


worn paths in which Hawthorne walked 
and meditated. 

The school was not very large, at any of 
the sessions which I attended; two moder? 
ate sized rooms only being filled. The 
scholars seemed, indeed were, obliged to be 
very attentive, in order to take in and un- 
derstand some of the philosophic nomencla 
ture. I have only time to tell you about 
the lecturer who discoursed upon Plato and 
his teachings, Dr. H. K. Jones, of Illinois. 
This gentleman isa tall spare man, light grey 
in complexion, and slightly bald. While 
speaking, his head was bent, and his eyes 
behind his glasses had an introverted look, 
as if he were gazing into himself through 
a window in his chest, 

The speaker’s whole thought was that 
Plato must be interpreted symbolically and 
spiritually, that the old philosopher did not 
deal with material things, but used tbem to 
illustrate mystical or intellectual ideas. Dr. 
Jones spoke without notes, referring from 
time to time to a volume of Plato near him 
on the table. He evolved his discourse 
from ‘‘Critias,” a tale, one of the unfinished 
fragments left by Plato. 

I might say here, that after my return to 
“common doings,” wishing to corroberate 
my notes taken at the time, I looked up my 
Plato and found that the story of “Critias” 
seemed to be the original conception of the 
fabled story of Atlantis; that ideal country, 
which has been the theme of many a poet’s 
and poetess’s pen since Plato’s time. 

To my surprise, I could not find, in the 
simple narrative of ‘‘Critias,” any of that 
mystical meaning given by this occult inter- 
preter of the great master of ancient and 
modern philosophy. However, ordinary 
mortals must not expect to see things after 
the manner of philosophers! 

The lecturer called his subject ‘‘Educa- 
tion, or Soul Building,” and the following 
are some of the principal points upon which 
he dwelt:— 

“First the child, and then the man. Life 
is an aggregate of ancestor's antecedents 
and experiences. Where it comes from, oF 
whither it goes no man knoweth. Begin 
right education with the child. Our cor- 
poreal bodies are as in a sense-box; within 
it our souls are chained. We must educate 
the senses; not mental, but physical culture 
first. Precosity is a dreadful blunder; it 
never fails to disappoint. The child must 
not be gorged but fed, while in the dark 
chamber of the senses, and in the shadow 
of animal existence. Turn his eyes toward 
the light. No forcing! How we force 
children! we murder the innocents! we 
cram volumes of arithemetics, and wheel- 
barrow—loads of other books into them. 
We are pouring all we know into the minds 
of our children. This is-not the real idea. 
Do not begin by educating the child’s relig- 
ious ideas; just as well begin with mathemat- 
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ics. 

‘Educate the child’s morals first. Outside 
of afew rare families, who educates the 
morals of a child? 

‘“‘We hear much about the joining of 
church and state. For what purpose? It 
is the church’s affair to take care of the 
morals of the people,—it had better be 
about its business! 

‘The child is chained by his senses. First 
educate well his senses, then educate him up 
towards the highest, not by the inductive or 
piling up process, but by developing, grow- 
ing out of himself. 

“If the knower (the comprehender) is not 
there, the mind is a blank. It cannot be 
covered with anything. The soul cannot 
reach the highest, unless the body goes also. 
It is as vain to turn the head toward the 
light, unless the body turns also,—it will 
come back to earth every time. If a man’s 
affections or senses are divided from his in- 
tellect, his head turns without his body, 
and both are dragged down. It isa house 
divided against itself. A man should be 
potent in both the world and the spirit. 
Sense is the sophist; our animal senses be- 
tray us, they are our false teachers, by their 
fallacies we are deceived. Sense stands at 
the door of the supernatural and keeps man 
material. How wonderful is the body, and 
how necessary it is that it should be kept 
pure and healthful, so that within it can be 
a pure and healthful soul! 

“The body must be built, or there can be 
no such thing as soul building. II] health 
is vulgar. All invalidism is unlovely. 
Muscles and brains must be equally develop- 
ed. Flimsy muscles make impotent brains. 
Doctors? ‘What have you been doing that 
you come here grunting?’ should be the 
greeting to all deseased people. 

“The most important agent in making 
perfect health is sleep. Where do we go to 
when we go to sleep? It is enough that we 
go where every fiber of the body and every 
fiber of the soul finds rest. Long sleep is 
necessary for brain building. Yet what 
does the student do? Instead of resting the 
brain after the fatigues of study, in order to 
do more than Nature will allow, he goads it 
with stimulants, and keeps himself awake 
or in working order, with tobacco, beer, or 
strong coffee. Would a man treat a valua- 
ble horse in this way, after he had gone as 
far as his strength would allow; goad him 
in his stable? 

“An overworked soul makes a weak body. 
It is an entity as well as the senses; the true 
believer ever hears both speak. Diseased 
souls make impure bodies; how careful we 
should be to keep the soul pure. 

‘The sins men commit here are reflected 
in the skies. What the soul is here, alone 
determines its value when it starts for there. 
This is its gold or its poverty.” 

It is but a little sip that I have given you, 
from a boundless source, but it suffices to 
show the nature of the stream from which 
it flowed. To be the knower, the compre- 
hender, it was necessary to fortify oneself 
with a clear morning head and a light 
breakfast. After this pleasant visit there 
were no more saunterings for me, either 
into academic groves or philosophic vil- 
lages, by the seashore or at the mountains. 
Home! with its pleasant cares and duties; 
so absorbing, so persistent, Home, 

With the pickling and the canning, 
With the gardening and the tanning, 
With the durning and the stitching, 
With the fidget in the kitchen! 

So filled up my life and thoughts, that, 
but for this effort, my dear ‘‘Old and New,” 
to write out my experience for your benefit, 
I should almost forget that I had ever saun- 
tered beyond the limits of our own town, 
or tried to drink at the fountain of modern 
philosophy. PLuMy. 
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A WEEK BY THE SEA. 





Imagine us,dear JOURNAL,down at South 
Plymouth, in the midst of ‘‘Mayflower” 
memories, looking out upon a sandy bluff, 
with the waters of a quiet cove gently rip- 
pling up to the shore. 

Yesterday was exceedingly warm, and 
although a strong south-west wind was con- 
tinually passing through our hall from one 
door to the other, fanning us with its fresh- 
ness, we knew how scorching was the heat 
outside, for even a short drive in the morn- 
ing seemed almost insupportable. We re- 
solved courageously to try our first ocean 
bath this summer, trusting to its redeeming 
power, in spite of the fierce sun that beat 
down upon us on our way to the beach. 
We descended the little plank stair-case, 
and reached the bath-house burdened with 
the heat, and feeling in its close quarters 
like a victim not only ready but half con- 
sumed in the sacrifice. We started out on 
the sands barefooted as Aphrodite, though 
hot so beautiful. Whatsand it was! Scorch- 
ing as lava from the fierce sides of Vesuvius. 
We pushed bravely along, but the heat be- 
came intolerable, and, lest we should be laid 
up with blistered soles, we returned and 
put our—sandals—no, our shoes—upon our 
feet, and sallied out again. We had been 
Warned that the water was very cold on this 
side of the coast, but we went boldly in. At 
first it seemed lovely, where it lapped the 
shore, but it grew colder and colder as we 
Went out, and the cramps began to seize us, 
but we would not return until we had thor- 
oughly drenched ourselves in the deep wa- 





ter. ‘Then how delicious it was, after the 
cold, to lie in the warm, rippling waves 
close to the beach, and let them roll up and 
lave us with their freshness. 

This shore seems different from any that 
we have ever before visited; more primitive 
and lonely. Seals are seen in abundance, 
and porpoiscs, while some even profess to 
have seen whales, and during our bath little 
families of smelts come up in a solid squad- 
ron, and manceuvre around us, and then 
with a wave of our hands float noiselessly 
away. 

When we came from the water the sky 
was over-cast, and whether it was the ab- 
sence of the sun or the bath we know not, 
but we had no more any sensation of heat. 
A little spring trickled down from the ledge 
with a shell for a dipper, and there we drank 
as we ascended, with the salt annointing 
pricking in our membranes. The clouds 
gradually overspread the sky, the thunder 
rumbled, flashes of lightning came, and 
the children hurried in from the shore. Be- 
fore we had finished our dinner, the rain 
poured in torrents, the wind blew and 
whistled through the house, opening doors 
and drenching floors, and sending the flying 
hail around. One fearful clap of thunder 
made us think the lightening had struck. It 
was not heavy, but had a splitting sound, 
as if it were tearing the beams of the sky 
from their places. Our young people were 
distressed for our pony, Madge, who was 
out at pasture during all this warfare of the 
elements. We got up to a scuttle window 
to look for her. Would she not die of 
fright? Might she not have been killed in the 
flashes? After looking some time we spied 
her running a little nervously during the 
claps, and then feeding quietly again when 
the rain abated. We saw a smoke rising 
slowly in the distance. Perhaps a house 
was struck, cr the woods even on fire. No 
one seemed to heed it however, and we went 
to our room, and began reading together 
one of Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the King,” 
which seems to us particularly beautiful and 
appropriate amidst the sights and sounds of 
nature. 

We were reading how the Prince Geraint 
was jealous of the love of the fair Eneid his 
wife, and.made her ride all day in his com- 
pany without speaking to his dear lady, 
when one cried out—‘‘A fire!” We looked 
and saw the flames in the distance forking 
up through the dense masses of black 
smoke. 

All the gentlemen ‘of the house started 
out over the wet pastures. Some of our 
young girls were anxious to go, and we con- 
sented to escort them, following on over hill 
and dale. It was truly a novel sight. A 
new barn, just built, and filled with fresh 
hay was struck, and half consumed, but the 
flames were sti!l raging. The poor horse, 
a valuable animal, was killed instantly by 
the shock. The neighbors and friends of 
the worthy family were gathered around, 
doing all in their power. But how little! 
We are seven or eight miles from Plymouth, 
a scarce population and no engines. The 
only thing to do was to keep the fire off the 
dwelling house, which the favorable wind 
helped, and to save a shed from burning. 
The ready sympathy and help of the neigh- 
bors was interesting to see, as they 
toiled and then lingered with the owner 
about the smouldering ruins, the calm 
efficiency and dignity of the women of the 
household in the midst of this scene of des- 
olation was truly impressive. As a resident 
here said, alluding to our being here at this 
time, ‘“‘Such a thing as this might not hap- 
pen again in a hundred years.” 

The next day, Sunday, we went to the 
village church. The congregation is made 
up of a few sterling families, all somewhat 
connected. The afflicted family sent in 
their thanks to the neighbors for their kind 
assistance, and the minister very wisely 
made hls whole service refer to this calam- 
ity; for public worship is never so effective 
and sympathetic as when it seizes upon 
some national or local experience, and makes 
that a handle for leading the mind to the 
thought of God’s unchangeableness and rul- 
ing hand amidst the catastrophes of the 
world. He selected passages of Scripture 
about the whirlwind and the tempest and 
the ‘‘still small voice,” and some of Watts’s 
old hymns, describing the thunders of the 
Almighty, and then, after remembering in 
his prayers the unfortunate family, gave us 
a very interesting discourse in regard to the 
actual agency and presence of God in the 
midst of what seem to be the blind laws of 
nature. We felt more strongly than ever 
before the value of public worship, as we 
saw these people meeting here to lay aside 
their cares, and even their sorrows, to see 
each others’ faces and bow before acommon 
Father. 

The day was cool and bright. We tooka 
little turn on our way home, driving along 
by the wooded pathways, with the little 
glistening lakes in the distance, passing by 
the beautiful farm and home of Joseph 
Somes of So. Plymouth, formerly of Bos- 
ton, who has, we can testify, the most beau- 
tiful view from his windows that can be 
seen in the vicinity. We arrived at our 
dwelling place, the ‘‘Brastow House,” 
named for our genial and courteous neigh- 
bor of old times at home, whose face we are 
sad to see no more. The house sits close 
upon the water, a good breeze plays through 





its rooms, and éverything is done to make 
the guests comfortable, in this quiet retreat. 

To-day the wind is fresh, and the white 
surf dashes up upon the shore. We started 
cut, a little company of young and old, for 
a morning walk to the nearest lake. Blue- 
berries were plenty on the way,and we chat- 
ted and put the little shining berries into 
our mouths with a pleasure they never give 
us on the table. There were also white aza- 
lias, and wild roses, and pink hardhack and 
yellow lupiues to invite us on, and we had 
scarcely reached the lake, when, in spite of 
maternal warnings at home, three of the 
party had espied a boat and were out on the 
water before we could protest. They were 
however, safely marshalledjhome, while the 
beautiful lights and shadows played on the 
hillsides of the farms, and the blue sea. The 
bath came next, and the sea, though more 
active, was warmer than the days before, 
and the banks of white surf rolled up on us, 
dashing the spray in our faces and remind- 
ing us of Scarborough, in England. 

A nap this afternoon, or an hour with our 
book and paper, then a drive, and an even- 
ing on the piazza or on the beach, closes a 
day by the sea that breaks on the ‘‘Fore- 
fathers’ Shore.” Marrua P. Lowe. 

Se 


- HUMOROUS. 


Some one asked a lad how it was he was 
so short of his age. He replied, ‘Father 
keeps me so busy I have no time to grow.” 


Does an umbrella express surprise when 
it has two under? You may have to won- 
der for some time what this means. 


Doctor. ‘‘You must drink claret to build 
up your system.” Patient. ‘Oh, don’t 
ask me to do that, doctor, I am a wine- 
merchant; I know how it’s made.” 


A minister in a country kirk in Scotland 
stopped in the course of his sermon to ask a 
member who was deaf, ‘‘Are ye hearing, 
John?” ‘O, aye,’’ was the response, ‘1 
am hearing, but to verra little purpose.” 


Nothing makes a woman so angry as to 
go toa shoe store to buy a pair of chea 
slippers for her husband, and have a cler 
try to sell her the identical pair she had just 
worked for a Christmas present for her 
minister. 


It being agreed among a party of twelve 
that a disputed question should be settled 
by the opinion of the majority, the six la- 
dies expressed themselves ween to the 
six gentlemen, and claimed the victory. A 
gentleman objected to this, as the number 
of votes was equal, saying, ‘‘They are half 
and half.” ‘‘True,” replied a witty woman, 
‘*but we are the better halves.” 

















Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


DAESo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DES) REFORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


UNION UNDER FLANNEL HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 

















Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Cluba: 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mks. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. Dr, 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work, and 
the result of two years of 








SEND 2 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor ma 
hey confidently 
recommend these gar- 
}ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
jc) r which cannot 
cq |fail to meet the tasteand 
}demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


Saad fou Miss H. L. LANG 
CHEMELETTE. 














The Only Remedy 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
I\ THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 

and the KIDNEYS. 

This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 

Why Are We Sick? 

Serwss tis alien Mes ied ns 

SAto become clogged or torpi er 


——s humorsare therefore forced 
nto the blood that should be expelled 
naturally. 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off ¥\ 

disease. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Wy frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 











MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THis PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RD 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared atthe proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No fam should be without Lydia E, Pinkham's 

ER P’ . They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, 





Boston, Mass. 





























BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. Er- 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thursby, Abbott, 
Thomas, and the whole united press. 


THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘he best medium-priced Piano before the public. 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully warranted. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 
A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 


gans, that for style, tone and finish, canuot be 
excelled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strings, 
Bridger, etc. Call and examine, or send for ~~ 
ree CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street boston 
ll 


ly 
ELLEN A. PIERSON. 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass, 


— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. J eannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. um. to 4 Pp. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus "Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. u., 5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
poocmee for twelve years, is competent to admlnister 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rhenmatism, neuralgia, 
scrofula, enlargements, etc., etc. Her Hygienic Kia- 
ney Compound, has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, painful micturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Pomade 
preventing grey hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her “Abdomi 
nal and Umbilical Su; ters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


























BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 


HARVARD 8&TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle 8t., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHESj]JIN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 

dress, well’ be pleased to give residents of Cam- 

iidae ho eupestianiy of being Photographed at re- 
uced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
‘ *tembe vin nette Head, $8.00 
. ameo Vigne y rd 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourthe 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
fe Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 
G) 


zen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my r 
work in Boston, where my prices are as follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vi; Head, gitee r dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or t fourths 
‘- length, 00 per di 


| 
’ $6.00 per 


Special attention given to Co; ying and Enla 
oldpi ctures of every descriptian. eumatnalons’ of 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons- 
or India Ink, = 22—ly 


XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 








Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or ows re- 
quired, Better than a hammock, as it ate the body: 
tly. and lies a Folded oF open) 

Self-fastening. It is just the thing for 
ices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, 
or “coolest place in 

J os~y Sent 


as 
ingtandly. 
hotels, 
etc. 


to any 
f river and north Mason 

and Dixon's Line. Tor 76 conta, In Minnesota, 

Missourt, ‘owa. 

ton; er onal wa RD, 108 Fal eect Bort 

fr Philadelphia; 94 Market street, Ch icago. | a 
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THE POLITICAL CANVASS. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—In your issue of July 
19, after copying the ‘‘interview” with me 
which appeared in the Herald of July 3, 
you say, ‘It should be contradicted if in- 
correct.” 

The report is a tolerably fair account of 
the conversation with me, only that, not be- 
ing taken in short hand, the words and 
phrases are not those habitual to me, and in 
some cases are especially unlike mine,—as 
for instance, in the use of the word ‘‘gentili- 
ty” which I extremely dislike. There is also 
a good deal of ‘‘gush” in the account, for 
which I am not responsible. I did not say 
that Mrs. Saxon ‘‘almost wept for joy” over 
the nomination of Gen. Hancock, nor did I 
speak so enthusiastically with regard to the 
Democratic party and platform. The fifth 
plank in the resolutions, which refers to a 
‘free ballot,” is of no value relatively as bear- 
ing on our movement, being a mere vague 
sentiment, which all parties are in the habit 
of using without any reference to Woman 
Suffrage. 

It seems to me that in the coming cam- 
paign Woman Suffragists, as a body, can- 
not advocate either party. Gen. Garfield 
told Miss Anthony, in a recent interview in 
his own home, that he was not in favor of 
our cause, and last spring he stated to Mrs. 
Spencer, who is a near neighbor, that he 
was so much opposed to Woman Suffrage 
that he intended, when he had leisure, to 
write a pamphlet giving his reasons against 
it. It is true that he voted in favor of the 
bill giving Mrs. Lockwood the right to 
practice before the Supreme Court, but he 
did not do this, as he explained to Mrs. 
Lockwood, because he favored Woman Suf- 
frage, but because he was opposed to any 
restriction of the rights of any individual 
to earn his or her own living. Gen. Han- 
cock has not yet been heard from, but it is 
not probable that he will avow himself 
friendly to our caus*. 

Under these circumstances it appears to 
me that in regard to the general question 
between the two parties, each woman has a 
right to be guided by her political preferen- 
ces, while in local matters, I earnestly hope 
that Woman Suffragists everywhere, both 
men and women, will do their best to defeat 
those candidates for office who are opposed 
to the reform, and to elect those who are 
favorable to it, without regard to party. 

A few words in reference to the appeals 
made to all parties by delegates from the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, as 
there seems to be a misunderstanding as to 
our plan of action. Although several of 
the same ladies were at all the conventions, 
still the special business of each was placed 
under the control of delegates who had 
some political preference for the party to 
be addressed. Thus the head-quarters, 
during the Republican convention, were 
under the control of Miss Phebe Cozens 
and Mrs. Spofford. The plea to the Grecn- 
backers was by vote of the association 
placed in the hands of Mrs. Lucinda B. 
Chandler, with Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, both 
of these ladies being in hearty sympathy 
with the Greenback party, while the man- 
agement of matters at the Democratic Con- 
vention was given to Mrs. Saxon and my- 
self. Miss Anthony however was by 
unanimous vote of the Association dele- 
gated to present the cause at all conven 
ions, as Vice-President at large. 

In this State we propose an active can- 
vass this fall, to call out a large vote of wo- 
men at the school election in October, some 
effort, on the part of Woman Suffragists, 
being necessary to inform -women as to 
their rights under the new law about which 
there has been so much discussion. I spoke 
on July 16, in the school house at Gifford’s 
Station, Staten Island. The next evening 
at a school meeting, a number of women 
voted on the question of a new school 
house. Meetings of this sort will be held, 
wherever practicable, and we shall also, as 
far as possible, oppose the election of mem- 
bers of Assembly who are not favorable to 
Woman Suffrage. 

Liture Deveravx BLAKE, 
Pre. N. Y. W. &. A. 

New York, July 23, 1880. 

THE PLATFOKM COMMITS THE CANDI- 
DATE. 


Eprrors JoURNAL.—It ought to be known 
that Hon. Neal Dow is in entire sympathy 
with Equal Rights and Woman Suffrage. 
And yet it is not pertinent to the issue 
whether he has been previously an advocate 
of Woman Suffrage. His present relation 
is to a party which has incorporated Woman 
Suffrage as a fundamental plank, and this 
fact thoroughly commits him. In the pend- 
ing canvass for President, the intelligent 
people of the country are not looking mere 
ly at the character of the nominees of the 
several parties, though that is important, 
nor yet at their particular personal views of 
state and national questions, but at the prin- 
ciples of the parties they represent. The 
policies which have guided them in their 
past history and have dictated the doctrines 
to their standard-bearers for administration 
in the event of election, these constitute the 
subject-matter of political discussion. 

By his ecceptance of the nomination of 
the Prohibition Reform Party, Neal Dow 





necessarily accepted all the issues of that 
party, and is under obligation to carry them 
out in case of of election. 

Some Suffragists would be glad to vote 
with this only existent Woman Suffrage 
party, but for the fear of “throwing away 
their votes.” They do not reason from his- 
tory; the votes said to have been “thrown 
away” on Birney by the “Free Soilers” 
count more to-day in the make-up of poli- 
tics than all the victorious ballots for James 
Buchanan. In the outcome of the issues 
then pending, the minorities accumulated 
to a ‘‘balance of power,” then to an over- 
whelming majority, then to complete vic- 
tory, while the great successful majorities 
against human freedom fell into the obliv- 
ion of failure, with the ‘‘Lost Cause.” So 
the probable minority vote for Dow may 
represent the main issues of human free- 
dom, in such a sense as shall place it in the 
long roll-call of history, when these old par- 
ties, with their dead issues, shall have been 
lost with the barbarisms they are fostering 
so tenderly. 

The vital political issues which cluster 
about the above name of Dow, as standard- 
bearer of the Prohibition Reform Party, 
reach down to the heart of every home in 
the land, with a prophecy of purer govern- 
ment, better civilization, and truer freedom. 

Mrs. McCLevitan Brown. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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HEROISM OF PETER WOODLAND. 


An instance of heroic self-sacrifice occyr- 
red last week in the accident at the mouth 
of the Hudson River Tunnel, in New York, 
which deserves universal recognition. The 
incident is thus described by Thomas Van 
Nostrand, one of the eight rescued men: 


The main shaft is sixty feet deep, and 

from the bottom of this shaft the entrance 
to the tunnel is effected through a cylindri- 
cal barrel, six feet in diameter and fourteen 
feet in length. This is called an air lock, 
and serves to preserve the density of the at- 
mosphere of the tunnel, which, in turn, is 
secured by the forcing of air through pipes 
from pumps. There is a door in each end 
of the air-lock. They both open inward. 
At each side of the doors are round windows 
of thick glass, through which, from the 
outside of the air-lock, a view can be gained 
of the work and workmen inside the tunnel. 
There were twenty eight men at work in the 
tunnel. They went in at twelve o’clock 
last night for the eight-hour shift. I was at 
work near the cast end of the lock, and in 
the west end of the tunnel. It was at about 
4:30 o’clock that I heard the bolts snap, and 
the braces give way. At the same time I 
felt a rush of air in my face. I started 
back with seven of the men who were near 
me and ran into thelock. The air pressure 
crowded the door-shut at the eastend. At 
first it was blocked by a joist which we 
pulled out, and then the door slammed to. 
Through the dead-eyes we could see the 
men inside the tunnel. The water was fast 
rushing in. Peter Woodland, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, stood at the door outside the 
lock, which was stationary. It would not 
move with us without knocking out the 
dead-eyes. This would be fatal to the men 
outside, as the water would rush in and 
drown the men in an instant. Woodland 
knew this, but stood at the door. His face 
was ghastly white, and he realized the hor- 
rible danger. He said to me: ‘Tom, quick, 
burst the dead-eyes, and do what you can for 
us.” I knew it was death to us all if I did 
not, so I obeyed the order. As the glass 
broke the air rushed in, and the lock shot 
out in the main shaft, leaving the men to 
drown, as the space occupied by the shaft 
filled with water in an instant. We were 
wholly stripped of our clothes when we 
crawled out. I heard the rush of water at 
our back. It filled fast, but the obstructions 
kept it back long enough for us to escape 
from the main shaft. It was all we could 
do to save ourselves. Woodland was stand- 
ing in water up to his waist when I saw him. 
It was sure death, and I had to knock out 
the dead-eyes, as 1 told you. He knew as 
well as I that it was all over with them. I 
shall never forget the look on his face or the 
sound of his voice as he told us to save our- 
selves, though the very act was to insure 
his death. 


7~oe 


MISS SAFFOXRD’S ORDINATION. 





Epitors JoURNAL:—My congratulations 
and sincerest sympathies with the work up- 
on which she has entered, are given the 
young minister, Miss Mary Safford, whose 
Ordination at Humbolt, Ia., into the Uni- 
tarian ministry, 1 note in your paper last 
week. Reading it, there comes faintly echo- 
ing to me the lines:— 

The cross if rightly borne shall be 
No burden, but, support to thee. 

May this prophecy be fulfilled for our 
friend. Knowing how all her girlish years 
were consecrated to aspirations for this 
work; how its sacred purpose became the 
illumination of her life; how this spiritual 
destiny enfolded her as an atmosphere; I was 
still and hushed into silence as I read of this 
act of renunciation. 

For it is such; inthe degree that any 
work in life is earnest and exalted, in just 
that degree it is a renunciation of self; but 
in the work of the ministry this is peculiar- 
ly true. I know how pure and how noble 
is the life of Mary Safford, and knowing, I 
rejoice at her entrance upon her chosen 
labor. To itshe brings intellectual strength, 
refinement of thought, and the perfect faith 
of a Christian woman. 

The ministry needs such workers. The 
harvest, indeed, is white and the laborers 
have been few. The work of womankind, 





the work of the Divine Master, is twice 





blessed when it is in such hands as those of 
Rev. Mary Safford. Lrin1aAN WHITING. 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISPLACED MERCY. 
The Advertiser questions both the occasion 
and the manner of celebrating the French 
national holiday: 


The solemnity with which the fourteerth 
of July was celebrated at Paris, the govern- 
ment and the republicans codperating, is 
not witnout its gratifying features. But it 
takes more than Anglo-Saxon sobriety to 
view the discharge of thirteen hundred com- 
mon-law ciiminals from prison, and the ex- 
ecutive pardon of nearly a thousand Com- 
munists, as a welcome act of clemency. 
This country is in a less delicate position 
than the French republic; and yet public 
opinion would shudder at the suggestion of 
letting all Sing Sing loose upon society. 

Why then did not the Advertiser second 
the WomAn’s JoURNAL when we blamed 
Governor Rice, some years ago, for celebrat- 
ing Fast Day by pardoning out a criminal 
convicted of rape? H. B. B. 
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THE WIFE’S CLAIMS, 

You are a man of business, and have no 
time to show attention to your wife—few 
opportunities to converse with her; at least 
you make few. She submits to this unso- 
cial state of things because she must, but is 
she happy? Probably not; no woman likes 
to be considered a cipher. Your wife ought 
to be your adviser. She ought to be your 
best confidential counsellor. The self-con- 
ceit of man amounts to genius. There are 
many husbands who would as soon think of 
taking advice of their children as of their 
wives. But it is only the fool who is too 
wise to seek counsel. A woman, you say, 
knows very little about business; neverthe- 
less, her intuition is often better than a man’s 
judgment. Your wife is your partner. You 
have earned the money, but she has saved 
and sacrificed and pinched and worried and 
worked to help accumulate it. She has 
done her fair share toward making your 
property what it is; she has a right to be 
consulted how it shall be used. A double 
right has she to have her judgment weighed 
and measured in all questions relating to the 
disposition of the family and the training 
and culture of the children. Talk to your 
wife on ali occasions. When you come 
home at night, tired with the cares of the 
day, to find her equally fatigued, bring to 
her the news of the day; bring the latest, 
freshest thought. In buying your paper, or 
subscribing for your monthly magazine, or 
renewing your religious weekly, get what 
suits her needs and meets her tastes. There 
is more in that patient, quiet, silent wife of 
yours than you think; do not freeze her very 
individuality by your practical contempt of 
Woman. 





WOMEN AS ENGRAVEBRS. 

At the present time there are only two 
women in the United States notable for first 
class engraving on steel. These are Miss 
Sartain, daughter of Mr. John Sartain, chief 
of the art department of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, and Mrs. Wormley, of Columbus, 
Ohio. Miss Sartain bad the good fortune to 
be educated in her art by her accomplished 
father, whose task of engraving Rothermel’s 
latest picture, the ‘‘Battle of Gettysburg,” 
she lately returned from Europe to assume 
in part, that he might accept the honorable 
appointment offered to him. Mrs. Worm- 
ley, who first became expert in drawing, 
devoted herself to the illustration of a large 
work which her husband, a distinguished 
chemist, wrote on crystals. After she had 
finished the drawings they were sent to some 
Eastern city to be engraved. A difficulty 
arose—no engraver could be found willing 
to undertake the microscopic work required. 
It was the opinion of engravers who were 
consulted,that only the artist who drew the 
pictures could successfully engrave them. 
Thus compelled to finish the work, the wife 
of Dr. Wormley learned the art of engrav- 
ing, engraved the plates, and enjoys the 
honor of having contributed so largely to 
the beauty and completeness of a celebrated 
scientific treatise. The work in progress,of 
the wood carving school in Cincinnati, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Pittman, has been 
highly praised, and will be an unique con- 
tribution to the women’s department from 
Ohio. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION ADVANCING. 





The catalogues of our educational institu- 
tions for this year show a wonderful gain in 
the higher education of women. Not olny 
do we find a larger number of women in the 
College and sub-freshman classes, but the 
proportion of women is steadily gaining, 
and they are apparently carrying off more 
than their proportionate share of the honors. 
It will hardly be doubted that such an an- 
nouncement affords matter for congratula- 
tion, Our women—girls, perhaps, we ought 
to say—are evidently in earnest about edu- 
cation; and the boys aud young men are 
quietly taught, in the only way they ever 
could have been convinced, that college 
education is about taking on new life, and 
possibly may become a more serious affair 
than it has been. For the women now en- 
tering the colleges are of ‘the best class, of 
superior natural abilities and aspirations for 


‘thought with some people. 





a larger life, and in most cases for a sphere 
of greater usefulness. What may be the out- 
come of all this we do not pretend to know, 
yet we have a quite stable faith that educa- 
tion is among the most desirable posses- 
sions. There are in some quarters sugges- 
tions of evil, of possible revolution that may 
deeply affect our social life. How it would 
turn out, if the women become better edu- 
cated than the men, isa matter of serious 
Our own faith 
is that if the women get fairly ahead, as it 
seems likely, their sympathies and finer 
moral sense will lead them to deal justly 
and charitably with those whom they have 
outstripped in the race.—Central Christian 
Advocate. 
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A CANADIAN PRISON, 


I was at Sherbrooke, Canada, a few days 
ago, and a lady friend asked me to accom- 
pany her to the prison. I have held relig- 
ious services in jails, in my native state, New 
York, and I wished to see how the prisons 
of Her Majesty, the Queen, compared with 
our own. 

We were received very graciously by a 
woman, who replied to our request to be 
shown over the prison, that the turnkey 
would soon be in and accompany us in our 
tour of inspection. We first visited the 
boys who were connected with the Reform 
School. They were playing ball in the yard, 
the jailer’sson enjoying the game with them. 
Two of these boys were from Montreal, and 
one boy told me that he had been in the jail 
two years’ and had three years more to stay. 

Soon the school bell rang, and these nine 
boys would be for three hours under the in- 
struction of competent teachers. Then 
came dinner, and several hours in the after- 
noon would be spent in making boots and 
shoes. I liked this idea of keeping the pris- 
oners busy. Hundreds of men are supported 
at the public expense, in our New York 
jails, in perfect idleness. 

But all here were not busy. A man who 
was in for perjury sat at his table holding a 
pen, but not writing. A woman who was 
in for murder was walking up and down 
her cell carrying a babe in her arms. Her 
husband was sitting in another cell with 
nothing to do. 

‘‘What proportion of your prisoners are 
women?” I asked of the turnkey. 

“‘T have been here eighteen years,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘andI should say about one wo- 
man to forty men.” 

‘‘How do you account for that?” I asked, 
“that you have so few women.” 

The man scratched his head, and was si- 
lent a moment, then he blurted out, as if the 
words hurt him, ‘‘Women are better than 
men!” 

**You a man, and say this?’ I said. 

‘Well, itis the truth!” he exclaimed, ‘‘but 
I suppose it is ‘Woman’s Rights,’ to say it.” 

“It is a man’s right always to tell the 
truth,” I said to him, ‘‘but, if this is true, 
and if women have more moral strength 
than men, should not this strength be used 
for the good of society? To vote down in- 
temperance and licentiousness, and to see 
that good men are elected to office?” 

“Yes, that’s a fact,” he replied. ‘‘I really 
believe the world would be better for it, but 
I never said it before; I am really afraid 
this is Woman’s Rights!” 

Was this turnkey right? Are women bet- 
ter than men? I never claimed it; I have 
known so many noble men that I have only 
said, ‘‘women are equally good.” But I 
sometimes wonder if the good Father, when 
he made man physically so strong, did not, 
to offset this, give to woman a greater moral 
power. It looks a little like it,when we re- 
member that full two-thirds of all our 
church members and church-goers are 
women. Sarau M. PERKINS. 











Suffering Woman. 

There is but very small proportion of the 
women of this nation that do not suffer from 
some of the diseases for which Kidney-Wort 
is aspecific. When the bowels have become 
costive, headache torments, Kidneys out of 
fix, or piles distress, take a package, and 
its wonderful tonic and renovating power 
will cure you and give new life. 





Instantly Relieved. 
WATERBURY, Conn., May 29, 1877. 
‘‘Wyomoke” or Nerve Food, cured me 
promptly of a painful Kidney affection, 
and Nervous and Physical Debility. My 
recovery is complete. You have my Leart- 
felt thanks. Fraternally yours, 
GEO. B. WATERMAN, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted, Agents forthe complete andau- 
thentic Lite of Gen. Garfield by Col. R. H. 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 








Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 





The Reading Room #4 Park street is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 P. mM. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y,, 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 


sent on application to. 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 











J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat- 
isfy the wants of his customers, 
is stock of 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrainsof every grade; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de. 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice, 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


Tr.F. Swan, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 
“THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 

Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com- 
bining beaut 
lightness, strength 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 


valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for the 









Invalid Position, 


Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa iugury. 
The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 
Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF"G CO., 
535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo2 


- JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO's — 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER) BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


At Lowest Prices, 





W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, 
23 


’ ' ‘ 1 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
thopmedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
pence of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
LEY cnet information, address, RACHEL L. pw 

, A.M. M. D., Dean, North Colle ue an 
2istst., Philadelphia. — — 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass, 





A home school of high grade and limited numbers, 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. 
Nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooke’; long slecp; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., op- 
tional branches, $350 a year. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
poeperiy rights of wives and widows. Price, $2-%, 
ees paid. Send “money orders’’ to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 10w20 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com 
ae in every department, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 
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